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Lattimore’s deceptive memory 

Whatever else can be said of him, Prof. Owen Lat- 
timore’s reputation as a “rememberer” suffered severely 
during the hearings before the Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee the week of February 25. 1) In the 1950 
Senate investigation of Senator McCarthy’s charges, 
the Professor declared that, during his 1934-41 editor- 
ship of Pacific Affairs, he had never known Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field to be a Communist. He was con- 
fronted with evidence that in 1940 he had accepted 
for publication in the Institute of Pacific Relation’s 
journal an article by William Brandt which Field had 
recommended and characterized as a “straight Marxist 
analysis.” So he now admits that as early as 1939 he 
knew Field was a Communist. Lattimore himself, it 
transpired, had referred to Brandt’s piece as “a good 
stout core around which to build the September 
[1940] issue of Pacific Affairs,” but he still insists that 
he did not consider it Marxist. 2) Lattimore had 
earlier stated that he never enjoyed the privilege of 
handling the mail of one of President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministrative assistants, Lauchlin Currie, alleged to have 
been actively pro-Communist. A letter Lattimore wrote 
E. C. Carter of IPR was turned up, in which the former 
said: “Currie has asked me to take care of his cor- 
respondence.” 3) Having earlier denied he ever had 
a desk in the State Department, the witness now con- 
fesses that he “did not think of” his desk in Currie’s 
office, lodged in a State Department building, when 
the charge was first made. All this amnesia on ques- 
tions central to the 1950 inquiry is more than passing 
odd. 


. . - and his woolly judgment 

This Review took the position from the start that 
Senator McCarthy’s labeling of Lattimore as the “top” 
Soviet agent in this country badly overshot the mark. 
As an “expert” on the Far East, he always struck us 
as too unreliable in his political judgments to be al- 
lowed any substantial influence on American foreign 
policy (Am. 4/29/50, p. 107). Communism, in his 
writings, appears as a “respectable and progressive” 
factor in Asia. This is enough to prove that his judg- 
ment was always woolly. His thesis was that China 
was “drawn into” the Communist orbit by the promise 
of strategic and economic security offered by the 
USSR. This interpretation, as we said two years ago, 
completely ignored the obvious fact that the Commu- 
nists conquered China by military power, not friendly 
promises. His description of Red China’s land reform 
as the “most positive step taken in China by any party 
away from dictatorship and toward democracy” hard- 
ly rhymes with the known fact that the Reds have ex- 
ploited land reform precisely to intensify their dictator- 
ship (Am. 5/6/50, p. 129 and “Land fraud in China,” 
1/5/52, pp. 374-76). Had the State Department heeded 
his memorandum of August, 1949, we would have 
written off both South Korea and Japan in order to 
make mutually acceptable agreements with Russia. 
Lattimore, in a word, was quite ready to let Asia fall 
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or be wrested away from us into the Soviet fold. He 
never did wake up to the obvious truth that we had 
to meet the Soviet threat on its own terms, those of 
military power (Am. 4/15/50, p. 36). Because he hap- 
pened to be reared in China, to devote himself to 
Asiatic studies (a field in which he had little competi- 
tion) and to possess unusual gifts as a writer, Owen 
Lattimore acquired a reputation out of all proportion 
to his intellectual competence in policy making. How 
much he influenced the formation of U. S. China poli- 
cy the subcommittee has not yet conclusively shown. 


A new deal for Egypt 
When Aly Maher Pasha stalked out of a secret cabi- 
net meeting on March I, and resigned as Egyptian 
Premier, King Farouk immediately appointed Naguib 
al Hilaili Pasha to form a new Government. The young 
King promptly suspended Parliament for thirty days. 
Hilaili Pasha is known for his distaste for the role of 
politician. More importantly, he has a positive disgust 
for political corruption and intrigue, two factors which 
have served to complicate Egypt’s delicate internal 
situation. Why Aly Maher Pasha walked out of his job 
is not precisely known. Either he refused, over cabi- 
net objections, to ask for the royal rescript required to 
suspend Parliament; or strong Wafdist opposition to 
any dealings whatsoever with Britain proved too much 
for him. He had been trying to carry water on both 
shoulders by placating the anti-British sentiments of 
the Wafd and at the same time seeking a basis for dis- 
cussion with the British about revising the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936. King Farouk and Hilaili 
Pasha seemed to realize that there would be no solu- 
tion to the dispute over the Suez Canal and the sover- 
eignty of the Sudan until they temporarily rid them- 
selves of the one stumbling block over which Maher 
Pasha appears to have tripped—the Egyptian Parlia- 
ment. They realized it was impossible for them to . 
carry on either negotiations with the British or the © 
urgently needed purge of the nation’s political life 
so long as the Wafd party controlled Parliament and 
was in a position to vote against a non-Wafdist cabi- 
net. How much Hilaili Pasha will accomplish during 
the thirty-day dissolution remains to be seen. Both he 
and the King are determined to drive a hard bargain 
with the British. Nevertheless, the fact that King 
Farouk and the moderates now have the upper hand 
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over the Wafd presages a new deal for the Egyptians 
in economic and social matters which may strongly 
encourage similar progress in other less stable Middle 
Eastern countries. 


Mrs. Roosevelt in India 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt seems to have proved an ex- 
cellent U. S. good-will ambassadress to India. Upon 
her arrival there on February 27 she was received with 
uninhibited enthusiasm by large crowds wherever she 
made an appearance. Her visit may well mark a turn- 
ing point in U. S.-Indian relations, which have been 
subject to series of stresses and strains ever since the 
outbreak of the Korean war. At a press conference in 
New Delhi on March 1 the ex-President’s widow did 
much to offset a neat and successful Communist prop- 
aganda campaign which perhaps more than anything 
else has served to antagonize the colored Asiatic and 
make him suspicious of Western efforts to line him 
up on the side of democracy. Mrs. Roosevelt recounted 
the progress Negroes have made in the United States 
and traced legislation and Supreme Court decisions 
which, it is hoped, will hasten the day of complete 
interracial justice in the United States. Robert Trum- 
bull, New York Times correspondent, remarked on 
March 2 that the interview convinced many Indians, 
apparently for the first time, that the United States may 
have reason to feel satisfied over what has been ac- 
complished for the American Negro. We wonder, 
though, whether Mrs. Roosevelt's observation that 
there is no reason to be perturbed about Communist 
successes in India’s recent elections is sound. True, 
there is no danger of an immediate Red coup in India. 
Prime Minister Nehru himself, however, seems to have 
been more than a little perturbed over the rise in Red 
votes. At least they provoked the most forthright con- 
demnation of communism the neutralist statesman has 
yet made when he indicted communism as a foreign 
conspiracy. Mrs. Roosevelt has certainly not always 
shown good judgment in public affairs, but her record 
on the color question stood her and our country in 
good stead in India. 


U. S.-Japanese security pact 
The State Department optimistically described the 
administrative agreement signed with Japan in Febru- 
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ary as “an important step” toward peace and security 
in the Pacific area. The agreement specifies the actual 
working arrangements for the U. S.-Japanese security 
pact signed last September after the conclusion of the 
treaty with Japan. The purpose of the security pact is 
to insure the protection of an unarmed and defenseless 
Japan by maintaining American troops in and about 
the country. If the Tokyo press is a reliable gauge of 
public sentiment, however, the average Japanese is 
not quite as optimistic as the State Department. Edi- 
torials in leading newspapers accept the pact as in- 
evitable, but its inevitability has not snuffed out sus- 
picion of U. S. motives. Asahi, Tokyo’s largest news- 
paper, remarks: 

The Far Eastern nations have long been sub- 
jected to unfair treatment by the Western na- 
tions. Friendship between Japan and the United 
States will become everlasting only when the two 
people stand in equal autonomy. 


The hovering shadow of resurgent Western imperial- 
ism has not been entirely dissipated in Japan. Though 
somewhat confused over a major shift in U. S. policy 
(we formerly designed Japan to be the “Switzerland” 
cf the Pacific rather than an armed U. S. base), the 
Japanese realize that the mutual security pact must 
be. It is up to us to prove that Japanese fears of Ameri- 
can domination are groundless. Allied troops must dis- 
abuse themselves of their “occupation” complex, forego 
their privileges and cease treating the Japanese as sec- 
ond-rate citizens in their own country. Shifting our 
mental gears may prove difficult at first. But everything 
the most unique occupation in history has accom- 
plished is at stake. 


Let’s not cut children’s aid 

Moves from various quarters to cut the amount of 
U. S. economic aid abroad give particular point to 
President Truman’s appeal on February 29 to vote 
our overdue contribution of $12 million to the U. N. 
International Children’s Emergency Fund for the fiscal 
year ending June 30. Mr. Truman also urged authori- 
zation of an equal amount for the following year. Two 
things should be kept clear in the face of the present 
drive for economy. First, the Children’s Fund is truly 
international. The U. S. contribution to it has been 
major. Through its five-year life span some 58 govern- 
ments have contributed over $110 million to help 42 
million children. If continuing U. S. aid is not forth- 
coming, however, the whole program will be serious- 
ly hampered, if not killed. Second, this type of foreign 
aid is an example of Point Four assistance at its best, 
because the UNICEF is progressively setting up agen- 
cies that enable recipient countries to start and con- 
tinue permanent programs of aid to children through 
their own resources. Blankets, food and emergency 
medication are now yielding to such things as milk 
drying and pasteurizing plants, maternity training and 
centers for the permanent production of DDT, peni- 
cillin and other antibiotics. In a narrow sense of the 
word, aid to the world’s children through UNICEF 
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is not essential to our security. In a wider and wiser 
sense it is, because it helps effectively to forestall in 
the young those material and spiritual ravages on 
which discontent and revolution flourish. 


Another French cabinet crisis 

The resignation of Premier Edgar Faure on Febru- 
ary 29 ushered out France’s tenth government under 
its 1946 Constitution. The defeat that terminated M. 
Faure’s six-week premiership had to do with a tax 
increase of 15 per cent his Government had proposed. 
NATO had recommended a total French outlay for 
defense of $4 billion, twice that of the previous year. 
To bring the prospective deficit of $2.3 billion within 
manageable proportions, M. Faure wanted to raise 
$600 million in new taxes and to cut social services by 
$200 million. The trouble was (and is) that the French 
tax system leans one-sidedly on levies falling hardest 
on the low-income groups, already caught in the 
squeeze of a bad inflation. For this and other reasons 
the Faure plan alienated over eighty deputies of the 
“centrist” coalition—a minority anyway. So it went 
down, 309-298. The same Assembly heavily approved 
France's contributions to the defense of the West and 
to the Indo-China war. All it balked at was paying 
the cost. The sickening attempt to put together a new 
coalition, temporarily held in harness by political 
scotch-tape through the skill of a patient parliamen- 
tarian, began all over again. Though their party or- 
ganizations are all at sixes and sevens, the French 
people have greater resources of political strength 
than their present French constitutional system helps 
them to channel. Dr. Mario Einaudi, in World Politics 
for last October, probed deeply into France’s political 
weaknesses. The French do not know when to quit 
carrying on partisan struggles and start governing. If 
cabinets could force the members of the Assembly to 
face national elections whenever they refuse to support 
cabinet legislation, the deputies might be a lot more 
anxious to approve national policies. 


“Guidance” in German schools 

German parents used to wring their hands over the 
antics and pranks of children in “Das Flegelalter,” a 
boisterous period learnedly described as “a time in 
which the child’s personality was relaxed so that the 
new drive of the age of puberty could be integrated 
normally in the personality.” Remember the Katzen- 
jammer Kids? Now German educators are complaining 
that there is no more Flegelalter. Passions and tempta- 
tions of adolescent youth are gripping children when 
they are but nine or ten years old. Children are weak 
and tire easily in school. Many of them avoid other 
people, or else show a morbid craving for conflict and 
social disorder. Three factors contributing to this 
condition are cited in a report on guidance needs and 
methods in German schools issued by the Education 
and Cultural Relations Division of the Office of the 
U. S. High Commissioner for Germany. First, family 
life has declined alarmingly, so that “only a few 


children are left who can enjoy a complete and orderly 
family life.” Secondly, there is a shortage of living 
space for the family; finally, classroom space is dis- 
tressingly scant. Add to these difficulties those created 
by the presence of nine million expellees from the 
provinces of the former eastern part of Germany, the 
thousands of refugees and the exhaustion of parents 
owing to years of overwork. For these reasons it looks 
as if some real good can be accomplished if we share 
with German teachers some of the best features which 
we in the United States have developed in the field of 
“life adjustment” counseling and guidance, and the 
development of effective methods for closer relation- 
ship between school, parents and community. An In- 
ternational Workshop on Guidance was held under 
HICOG auspices at Weilburg in Germany in the 
summer of 1951. The remarkable cooperation it re- 
ceived from German educators shows that we can be 
of real help to German schools if we offer them the 
best of our own experience. 


High court upholds Feinberg law 

The 6-3 decision of the U. S. Supreme Court on 
March 8 upholding the constitutionality of N. Y. 
State’s so-called Feinberg law deserves careful anal- 
ysis. In an effort to rid its public schools of “subver- 
sives,” the N. Y. State Legislature in 1949 tightened 
both its Civil Service Law and its Education Law. The 
amendments went by the name of the Feinberg law. 
When the constitutionality of the latter was challenged 
as violative of freedom of speech and of assembly, the 
State Supreme Court struck it down. On appeal, both 
the Appellate Division (Am. 3/25/50, p. 715) and the 
N. Y. Court of Appeals (AM. 12/6/50, p. 323) upheld 
it. Now the U. S. Supreme Court has recognized the 
authority of a State to dismiss public-school teachers 
on the ground of membership in “subversive” organi- . 
zations. Justice Sherman Minton, speaking for the 
court, threaded his way very convincingly through the 
complex issues involved. Justice Frankfurter, dissent- 
ing, preferred to dismiss the appeal as not being tech- 
nically “ripe” for Supreme Court adjudication. Justice 
Douglas, joined by Justice Black, leveled a liberalistic 
barrage at the law. We plan to publish a full-length 
article on this important decision next week. 


. and dismisses Bible-reading case 

On the same day and regarding a constitutional is- 
sue at least equally important to public education, 
the Supreme Court (again by a 6-3 vote) exercised its 
option to dismiss the proceedings. This was on the 
long-awaited appeal of the New Jersey Bible-reading 
issue (AM. 11/4/50, p. 121). Justice Jackson, for the 
court, ruled that plaintiffs Donald R. Doremus and 
Anna E. Klein had failed to prove, either as parents 
or taxpayers, that they had suffered any injury from 
having the Lord’s prayer recited and selections from 
the Old Testament read at the opening of classes in 
the public schools. Judicial approval of this practice 
would have required modification of the McCollum 
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decision (1948). Disapproval of it would have turned 
more and more Protestants against the public schools. 
The court should rule on the N. Y. “released-time” 
case very soon. The court has definitely accepted juris- 
diction, so it must make some kind of finding. 


Fair trade in Congress 

So far “Operation Restoration,” the all-out offensive 
to repair the mortal damage done to fair-trade laws 
by the Schwegmann decision (Am. 1/26, pp. 440-42), 
is proceeding nicely according to plan. The House 
Commerce Committee on February 27 climaxed ex- 
tensive hearings by approving a bill that would have 
the effect of forcing non-signers to abide by minimum 
resale prices fixed by agreement between manufactur- 
er and retailer. In the Schwegmann case the Supreme 
Court decided that only merchants who signed such 
agreements could be held by law to observe them. A 
day after the Commerce Committee acted, a subcom- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Committee gave the 
green light to a second bill also designed to nullify the 
Court’s decision. In both cases, the Representatives 
acted in the face of strong opposition. Among those 
arguing against restoring teeth to the fair-trade laws 
were spokesmen for the CIO, AFL, National Grange 
and American Farm Bureau Federation. The Truman 
Administration split wide open over the issue. The 
Justice Department and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion both testified against the bills on the ground 
that they favored monopoly. Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer supported them. The division in the 
business community was scarcely less marked. That 
explains why such organizations as the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, which are usually in the 
thick of any economic fight on Capitol Hill, sat this 
one out. This blurring of party lines suggests that the 
country still lacks sufficient data on fair trade on which 
to base a definitive national policy. Under the circum- 
stances, further experimentation, which either of the 
House bills would make possible, seems logical and 
desirable. 


Au revoir to UMT 

The 236-162 vote of the House on March 4 sending 
the Pentagon’s UMT bill back to committee looks 
like the end of that proposal for this session. The vot- 
ing score means very little. The revised UMT legis- 
lation drawn up by the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee and much preferred by many members never 
even reached the voting stage. It got lost in a quick 
succession of parliamentary maneuvers on substitute 
proposals, none of them very realistic. If the Senate 
passes a fairly satisfactory bill, Chairman Vinson may 
revive his own House version. The delay involved 
could be all to the good, because the country needs 
more time to study the improved House bill. UMT is 
supposed to solve problems which will have to be 
solved somehow. But in an election year, Congress is 
afraid to adopt it until public opinion becomes much 
more favorable. 
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FATHER LAFARGE THANKS HIS FRIENDS 

On the radio one night I happened to tune in on 
Jack Benny expressing vexation over two obtrusive 
individuals who were disturbing his peace of mind. 
“T realized at once,” he exclaimed, “that those two men 
had some unusual qualities, and I was so glad it was 
they that possessed them and not myself.” Perhaps 
that’s the way the host of good friends felt who sent 
me all those congratulations for my Silver Jubilee as 
an America editor, but at least they didn’t say so. 

I want to thank every one of them for making a 
very delightful affair out of something that naturally 
displays the gap between the real self and the picture 
so gloriously blown up for the occasion. So a thousand 
thanks and a “May God reward you!” to our Father 
Editor, to Fathers Gardiner and Conway of our staff 
and to all concerned—the Most Reverend Bishops, the 
priests and the lay persons and those of many faiths 
who were present or sent their greetings and frequent- 
ly their substantial aid. I express particular apprecia- 
tion to our own beloved Archbishop, Cardinal Spell- 
man, as well as to our fatherly friend, Archbishop Mol- 
loy of Brooklyn. 

Mention of the laity reminds me that the years with 
America have been twenty-five years of contact with 
every form of lay activity in this country, and with 
bishops and priests interested in it. I am not optimistic 
enough to say broadly that all is well. In the United 
States we do suffer to some extent from a certain over- 
stress on the outward social and material framework 
of the Church. We are strong on big organizations, on 
brick and mortar. Our artistic equipment is more apt 
to reflect the generosity of the faithful than to show 
signs of a genuinely creative spirit. Lay initiative is 
more likely to be sought on immediately useful or 
pragmatic lines than viewed as an essential part of the 
Church’s great apostolic mission. 

Yet I am equally convinced that we have no reason 
for being upset and apologetic. Many of the difficulties 
we experience are natural to a self-supported Church 
of the masses, and are better than gilded state chains. 


The past twenty-five years have revealed to me that 
in point of fact opportunities are steadily increasing 
for fruitful spiritual lay initiative in the Catholic 
Church in America. If you want proof, you need only 
look at the persons and organizations that took part 
in the Testimonial Dinner on February 25. The going 
at times is hard. Many a zealous layman has to learn 
stiff lessons of prudence and patience alike. But where 
real humility is joined with scholarship, disinterest 
and a spirit of prayer, the Church can be counted upon 
to support a pioneering lay activity, and to support the 
priests who generously help the laymen with their 
counsel and encouragement. I can pray for no finer 
result from this celebration than an increase of confi- 
dence between clergy and laity, and between Cath- 
olics and the many other people of good will who 
work with us to build a free and God-fearing American 
community. Joun LaF ance, S.J. 
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Some months ago it seemed likely, as this observer re- 
marked, that world affairs would be the big issue in 
domestic politics. Now it seems more likely that the 
opposite will take place, not only here but abroad. It 
now looks as if domestic politics will determine the 
outcome of world affairs. 

In this country the tide is running strongly to per- 
sonal issues, swirling particularly around the names 
of Truman and Taft, with side currents setting up from 
such figures as Kefauver, Russell, and Eisenhower. 
World affairs very definitely are subordinated to the 
demands of partisan advantage at home. “Trumanism” 
has become for many, North and South, the real issue. 
It is a long time since the Negro has been an issue 
with us. 

The President could put a stop to this with one word 
—or rather two words: one taking himself out of the 
race, and the other suggesting, let’s say, Governor 
Stevenson of Illinois. That would immediately put 
world affairs back in the stage center. It might also 
have the unexpected result of inducing the Republi- 
cans to dump Taft and plump for Eisenhower. 

But it is not only with us that domestic politics are 
having the say on foreign policy. Great Britain and 
France show the same trend. In Parliament the dra- 
matic revelation by Prime Minister Churchill of the 
Labor party’s promise to us to take further steps in 
the event of renewed Chinese aggression was not so 
much an incident in a foreign-affairs debate as it was 
a maneuver, perhaps a desperate one, to split the Op- 
position and thus perhaps make easier the fulfilment 
of his party’s election promises on the question of de- 
nationalization—of steel, for example. 

But it is in France that the trend among the Western 
democracies to subordinate foreign policies to domestic 
strife is most clear. A recent interview with a French- 
man here on a visit convinced me that France is one 
of the danger spots of Europe. My friend was con- 
vinced that conditions there are ripe for a dictatorship 
—whether from the Right (de Gaulle) or Left (com- 
munism ), he would not say. 

He was convinced that the present National As- 
sembly does not represent the people, and that the 
people will very shortly tire of the comedy being 
played in Paris and call some strong man into power. 
As it is, France, which is the key of the Western de- 
fense, is visibly tottering toward ruin. If she falls, all 
of Europe could fall with her. Under her present con- 
stitutional system, that is what she gives every sign of 
doing. 

Before Lisbon, the Allies seemed to be splitting in 
dissension. Now we see the worse danger of serious 
deterioration of politics and government in the Allies’ 
home countries. WitFrip Parsons 


The tenth annual meeting of the Catholic Renascence 
Society, to be held at Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass., April 15-16, will present a symposium on Cardi- 
nal Newman and the Catholic Renascence. The ex- 
tensive program covers all major phases of Newman’s 
influence on Western thought. 

p> At the dedication of a new chapel for the Naval 
Postgraduate School, Monterey, Calif., Rear Admiral 
Ernest E. Herrmann, superintendent, quoted from the 
Articles for the Government of the Navy, the “corner- 
stone of Navy Regulations” for more than 150 years, 
to illustrate the attitude of the Founding Fathers on 
the role of religion in the Navy. Article 1 requires of 
high officers “a good example of virtue.” Article 2 
earnestly recommends that all officers and men be 
diligent in attending “every performance of the wor- 
ship of Almighty God.” Thus, according to Rear Ad- 
miral Herrmann, basic Navy regulations make the 
worship of God “a matter of first importance.” 

p> An Institute of Social Studies, sponsored by the 
Foundation for International Cooperation, will open 
next September at The Hague. The Institute plans to 
train, on the graduate level, technicians for service in 
the underdeveloped areas of the world. While the 
project is a private one of university personnel in the 
Netherlands, it should prove of assistance to the United 
Nations, and to the United States in our Point Four 
program. 

p> Msgr. M. M. Coady, world-famed director of the 
University Extension Department, St. Francis Xavier 
University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, has retired from 
his office because of ill-health. 

B The new offices of the International Catholic 
UNESCO Coordinating Center, 33 Cours Albert Pre- 
mier, Paris, were officially opened recently. Present 
for the opening were Archbishop Angelo Roncalli, the 
Holy See’s UNESCO observer, who blessed the quar- 
ters, and Jaime Torres-Bodet, Director General of 
UNESCO. 

> Religious congregations of brothers and sisters in 
Holland have a new breviary, in Dutch, to take the 
place of the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. The 
pattern of the Roman breviary has been kept, but in 
shorter form. By concession of the Holy See, brothers 
and sisters who are obliged to recite the Little Office 
may now use this new office in their own language. 
Translations into other modern languages are planned. 
p> Bishop Joseph E. Rudderham of Clifton, England, 
chairman of the Apostleship of the Sea, has requested 
that Catholics who make sea voyages ask for Mass 
facilities aboard ship. He also suggested that Catholics 
at the end of a voyage write to the shipping company 
commenting favorably or otherwise upon these facili- 
ties. R. V. L. 
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“Economy” can be risky 


Since President Truman submitted to Congress on 
January 21 his $85.4 billion budget for fiscal 1953, 
three influential Democratic Senators have proposed 
reductions in his estimates ranging from $7 to $10 
billion. 

On January 27, in a radio talk to his Illinois con- 
stituents, Senator Paul H. Douglas recommended that 
the budget be cut $7 billion, with the bulk of the 
savings ($4 billion) coming from the $52 billion re- 
quested by the President for the military establishment 
and military-related projects. The Senator would save 
another $1.5 to $2 billion by trimming the suggested 
appropriation for foreign economic and military aid. 

Several weeks later Senator Harry Byrd caused to 
be printed in the Congressional Record a substitute 
budget for the one recommended by the President. 
The Byrd budget advocates total spending of $76.8 
billion—a reduction of $8.6 billion below Mr. Truman’s 
budget. The Senator from Virginia would achieve more 
than half his savings by eliminating entirely the $2.5 
billion ticketed for foreign economic aid and by 
slashing $2.6 billion from the President’s request for 
the military establishment. 

The biggest reduction of all was advocated—to the 
great surprise of most observers—by Senator Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney, chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report. On February 
29 the veteran legislator from Wyoming recommended 
that $10 billion be squeezed out of the President’s 
estimates in order to preserve “a sound economy.” He 
was moved to this drastic course because he saw no 
possibility that Congress would vote additional taxes. 
That left as the only alternative to his proposal a 
crushing deficit for fiscal 1953 that might exceed $14 
billion. Though Senator O’Mahoney did not specify 
how he would achieve his proposed $10 billion re- 
duction, it is a fair assumption that at least $6 or $7 
billion of the total would have to be hacked from the 
military establishment and from foreign economic 
and military aid. 

The reader will see immediately that all these 
economy schemes have one feature in common: they 
would effect the bulk of savings in the two programs— 
rearmament and aid to our allies—which are the basis 
of our foreign policy. That policy is designed to pre- 
serve peace and safeguard the independence of nations 
still free by confronting Soviet Russia with a show of 
force calculated to make the price of further aggres- 
sions prohibitive. To that end we are rebuilding the 
armed strength we so carelessly dissipated after World 
War II and are underwriting at the same time the 
economic and military recovery of our friends in 
Europe and Asia. We are going about this expensive 
and unwelcome task, so foreign to our instincts and 
our traditions, with a sense of urgency engendered 
by the naked Communist aggression in Korea. 

It is important to note that none of the Senators 
proposes to make any substantial change in the nation’s 
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foreign policy. Either they believe that their proposed 
reductions would eliminate waste in the military 
establishment without in any way lowering its effi- 
ciency, or that our friends abroad can do more than 
they are presently doing to help themselves, or that 
the present rate of spending is dangerous to the 
economy and must be slowed down even at the risk— 
which they think is smaller than it was a year ago—of 
inviting Soviet aggression. 

All these positions are obviously controversial. They 
involve judgments about our allies, about the capacity 
of the U. S. economy to sustain the burden of re- 
armament and about the intentions of the Kremlin 
which by their very nature can be nothing more than 
informed estimates. A great many people hesitate to 
accept these judgments, because in an enterprise in- 
volving peace and war, an enterprise intimately linked 
with the security of our country and the survival of 
the civilization of which it is a part, they prefer to 
run the risk of having too much rather than that of 
having too little. 

They are also influenced by the fact that President 
Truman, over the strong opposition of our military 
leaders, has already postponed achieving minimum 
defense goals by a full year. It is no secret that the 
Pentagon wanted $60-odd billion for fiscal 1953 and 
that Mr. Truman cut the request to $49 billion. So 
far as our own defense program is concerned that 
would seem to be a big enough calculated risk already. 

To “economize” on foreign aid at the present time 
involves great dangers. It could prove to be false 
economy. For the future of NATO and the projected 
European army, the next 12 months are certain to 
be critical. In our first flush of satisfaction over the 
courageous decisions taken at the Lisbon meeting, we 
cannot afford to forget that these decisions have yet 
to be implemented and that the harder part of the 
job remains to be done. At the moment some of our 
foreign friends, notably France and Britain, are in 
serious economic difficulties, not all of which are by 
any means of their own devising. (How many Ameri- 
cans have any idea of what France is spending in men 
and money to resist communism in Indo-China, or 
what a similar effort in Malaya is costing the British?) 
If ever an act of faith was needed in the ability of 
the free world to unite and stand unflinchingly against 
aggression, it is needed now. Only America has the 
resources to make such an act of faith, or at least to 
make it with enough conviction to impress friend and 
foe alike. 

Before Congress cuts foreign aid, let it carefully 
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consider what the political effect may be on friendly 
governments abroad, and what the psychological effect 
may be on their weary and worried peoples. Economy 
which weakens NATO or discourages those intent 
on uniting Europe and forging a continental army 
could easily be illusory. Let us not forget that we 
have paid dearly in Korea for our earlier military cut- 
backs. 

This does not mean that the proposed appropria- 
tion for foreign aid is above question and criticism. 
Nothing in the budget, except interest on the public 
debt, is sacrosanct. We therefore favor the bill which 
Senator John J. Sparkman (D., Ala.) introduced last 
October calling for a commission that would do for 
the foreign-aid what the Hoover Commission did for 
the executive branch of the Government. But such 


a commission cannot help us decide now, when we . 


cannot afford to relax as the leader in the defense of 
the free world. 


Negro labor unites 


The Voice of America last week carried news of a fresh 
and striking contribution to the strength of organized, 
democratic labor in the United States. 

Meeting in New York on March 1, representatives of 
seventy-five anti-Communist trade unions formed a 
national Negro labor committee to improve the lot of 
individual Negroes and achieve the objectives of or- 
ganized labor. Three-hundred and fifty labor delegates 
voted to expand an existing New York group into a 
national organization to be known as the Negro Labor 
Committee, U. S. A. They adopted a constitution bar- 
ring “Communist or Communist-dominated trade un- 
ions and all other anti-democratic groups.” 

At the birth of the New York committee in 1935, the 
great problems facing the American labor movement 
were those of organization and employment. Labor 
made tremendous progress in meeting those problems, 
with the result that organized labor in the United 
States now numbers over 16 million workers. 

The question facing labor today, however, is of a 
different sort. It is a problem of unity, a question that 
has been sharply raised by the incessant attempts of 
Communist infiltrators to disrupt established labor 
bodies and thereby gain control over them. In the 
words of a resolution adopted by the new committee, 
these 16 million workers should “be enabled to live 
peacefully together, to work together, to worship to- 
gether and to think together on the basis of their com- 
mon interest as workers and as Americans devoted to 
the principles of true democracy.” 

The Negro worker is coming to realize that the trade 
union is the best instrument for obtaining decent work- 
ing conditions and wages. The Negro Labor Commit- 
tee will therefore encourage Negro workers to seek 
full membership in trade unions and assume the re- 
sponsibility that goes with such membership, and will 
strive “to establish American standards and conditions 
in all sections of our country.” 


Of the 15 million Negroes in the United States (of 
whom some 9 million live in Southern States), less 
than one million earn their livelihood from farm labor. 
Industrial and professional workers number 1.5 million. 
Yet, Negroes who have acquired special techniques 
or skills (often at the cost of great personal sacrifices ) 
are still to an incredible extent barred from positions 
where special skills and reliability are needed. Active, 
responsible participation in organized labor is the most 
effective way to overcome these grave obstacles. 

A unique feature of the committee’s organizational 
meeting was the enthusiastic cooperation it received 
from the two great branches of American Labor. Wil- 
liam Green, president of the AFL, was represented by 
Lewis Hines. James Carey, secretary of the CIO, spoke 
on its behalf. Independent labor bodies were also rep- 
resented. It is significant that the Negro workers, the 
most handicapped of all large social groups in this 
country, should serve as a bridge between the two still 
sundered great labor federations. 

Formation of the committee was regarded as a dec- 
laration of war against the National Negro Council, a 
leftist group which met last fall in Cincinnati. This 
declaration will help to offset the belief (common 
abroad ) that American Negroes sympathize with Com- 
munists. If the Negro Labor Committee remains faith- 
ful to the sound principles that have given it birth, it 
will be a powerful instrument for preserving and 
spreading democracy throughout the world. 


Civil rights = 
a pivolal issue 


A great many Americans, in all sections of the coun- 
try, are too inclined to write off the issue of civil rights 
as little more than a partisan political slogan. The 
question has been raised, even among Negroes, wheth- 
er President Truman is “serious” about securing to all 
Americans, regardless of race, that measure of demo- 
cratic equality which they must enjoy if all are to share, 
in practical ways, in the political, social and economic 
freedoms of American society. 

No one who follows our national politics at all close- 
ly, however, can fail to see that civil rights form a 
pivotal issue. It is not a question of the sincerity of 
motivation, but of irrevocable commitment. In point 
of fact, that commitment is shared by millions of 
Americans who are convinced, on moral principle, that 
they have no alternative. This hard core of moral con- 
viction helps to explain why the issue cannot be evaded 
in our political processes. 

What goes on in Congress proves that it cannot be 
evaded. On February 27, for example, by the closest 
possible vote of 45-44, the Senate voted to send back 
to committee the Administration’s bill providing state- 
hood for Alaska. How did opponents muster this slim 
majority? They brought together a coalition of Republi- 
cans, who know Alaska votes Democratic, and South- 
ern Democrats, who fear the accession of a State 
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favorable to civil-rights legislation. Civil rights are 
shaping Southern votes as much as did the slavery 
issue before 1860. 

If you lift the moss-covered rock of the Federal-aid- 
to-education controversy, you will again find out why 
Southern legislators oppose Federal aid. The reason 
lurks in the provisions in most of the bills looking to 
equal educational opportunities for Negroes. The 
Barden bill rejected civil rights not only for Catholics 
but for Negroes, too. That was its twin purpose: to 
stymie al] Federal aid rather than recognize the claims 
of these two minorities. Federal aid to medical schools 
suffered the same fate—for much the same reasons 
and at the hands of much the same legislators. 

When Sen. Richard B. Russell (D., Ga.) announced 
his candidacy for the Presidency on February 28, he 
and his backers made a historic decision. In order to 
slow down (they cannot halt) the momentum of the 
national civil-rights movement, they are ready to 
wreck their party’s chances of victory in November. 

Right-minded men and women may differ in their 
judgments about the best ways of reducing to prac- 
tice the moral principles on which civil-rights pro- 
posals are based. But on the centrality of the issue, on 
the question of whether or not it must be squarely 
faced, only an affirmative judgment can stand up. 


Genocide defined 


Since we discussed the Genocide Convention two 
weeks ago it has been ratified by the parliaments of 
Brazil, Honduras and Mexico. That brings the ratifica- 
tions to thirty-seven. It also makes more conspicuous 
our own Senate’s failure to ratify the convention. 

Trying to explain this embarrassing situation (the 
United States was one of the original promoters of the 
convention in 1946) we suggested that the domestic 
enemies of the convention have confused many Con- 
gressmen. It now appears that the Congressmen, in 
turn, are confusing their constituents. 

At hand is a recent issue of a bulletin which Rep. 
Gardner Withrow (R., Wis.), sends regularly to the 
home folks. This one contains an attack on what the 
Congressman calls “a high-sounding but treacherous 
United Nations document called the Genocide Con- 
vention.” In it he reveals to the voters that 


Under this international deal, any statement 
which hurts the feelings of any individual or any 
group in any UN country would be a crime to be 
tried before the judicial branch of the United Na- 
tions (emphasis supplied). 

This is at once a distortion and a truncation of the 
official definition of genocide. Article II of the con- 
vention reads: 


Genocide means any of the following acts com- 
mitted with intent to destroy, in whole or in part, 
a ame ethnical, racial or religious group, as 
such: 

a) killing members of the group; b) causing 

serious bodily or mental harm to members of 

the group; c) deliberately inflicting on the 
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group conditions of life calculated to bring 
about its physical destruction in whole or in 
part; d) imposing measures intended to prevent 
births within the group; e) forcibly transferring 
children of the group to another group. 


Compare this complete definition of genocide with Mr. 
Withrow’s. Would you surmise from his words that 
genocide is a hideous reality today—actually changing 
the course of our civilization? 

Every term in the official definition of genocide has 
what we may call its social and legal history. Consider 
the clause: “causing serious bodily or mental harm”— 
which Rep. Withrow and some extremists in the Amer- 
ican Bar Association translate as “hurting people’s feel- 
ings.” Actually, that clause developed out of recent 
attempts at genocide. 

In February, 1948, the UN Economic and Social 
Council was at work on the second draft of the Gen- 
ocide Convention. The Chinese delegate proposed that 
the definition of genocide include “the destruction of 
minds by narcotics.” He referred to the fact that the 
Japanese masters of most of China had attempted the 
mental disintegration of the Chinese masses by forc- 
ing them to use heroin, which the Japs were producing 
in Mukden at the rate of 20,000 tons a year. Other dele- 
gates wanted a wider wording, saying that certain 
countries were getting the same results with other 
drugs. The British delegate then suggested the com- 
promise phrase, “serious mental harm,” as signifying 
the result rather than the means. 

Any responsible lawyer would acknowledge that in 
this combination of “serious” and “mental harm” we 
have a technical legal phrase. Accordingly, the Mc- 
mahon subcommittee on genocide included this “un- 
derstanding” among the four which it attached to 
its recommendation of the convention: “serious mental 
harm means permanent physical injury to mental ca- 
pacities.” 

Of a piece with his distortion of this one type of 
genocide is Rep. Withrow’s demagogic use of it: 


Therefore, under this Genocide Convention, 
suppose a Wisconsin newspaper editor, minister or 
any individual in Wisconsin made a statement 
which, for example, hurt Stalin’s feelings. Russia, 
being a member of the UN (with three votes to 
our one), would enter a complaint whereby the 
Wisconsin newspaper editor, minister or other in- 
dividual would be dragged out of his home, out of 
the United States, and brought to trial in a UN 
court in any country the UN so desired—including 
Russia! 
After thus misinterpreting Article VI of the conven- 
tion, which obliges no nation to accept the jurisdiction 
of any international tribunal (which may or may not 
be set up), Rep. Withrow went on to charge that the 
convention “would abrogate the U. S. Constitution 
by taking precedence over the U. S. judicial system 
and robbing individual Americans of the right of an 
American trial by an American jury!” 

This scarecrow, strangely enough, seems to frighten 
some Senators. We will dissect it soon. 
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Newsprint 
is @ weapon 


Eva Beard 


Tue FREE WORLD'S ability to resist and hurl 
back the challenge of world communism depends 
largely on its moral determination. Only if free peoples 
and their governments can make good on their boast 
that voluntary cooperation is stronger than enforced 
unity, can we win out in this epic struggle between 
clashing civilizations. One of the most interesting, as 
well as critical, hurdles the free peoples of the world 
have to clear today is their shortage of newsprint, the 
particular kind of thin, unsized paper on which news- 
papers are printed. 


Wor.p SHORTAGE OF NEWSPRINT 


Since the end of World War II, a serious shortage 
of newsprint has developed. For one thing, production 
has not kept pace with the needs of a growing world, 
and the dollar shortage of many consumer-countries 
makes it difficult or even impossible for them to pur- 
chase at prevailing prices either the supplies of news- 
print they need or the machinery to equip or expand 
mills. With the decrease of illiteracy in the world 
more people are in a position to read newspapers. This 
fact naturally adds to the demand for newspapers and 
hence for newsprint. There are more specific explana- 
tions of the present squeeze, as we shall see later on. 

The Director General of UNESCO, Jaime Torres 
Bodet, last August appealed to the governments of the 
world to take realistic action to remedy this shortage. 
The reason for UNESCO’s concern is obvious: how can 
that organ of international educational and scientific 
cooperation promote literacy and work towards better 
international understanding through the printed word 
if its work is crippled by lack of paper? Dr. Bodet 
said: “In the present circumstances it would be im- 
possible to supply books, newspapers and publications 
to those now learning to read, were their number to 
increase by as little as five per cent.” UNESCO has 
repeatedly warned that control of newsprint is a pow- 
erful weapon in the hands of unscrupulous political 
powers. 

The free world has taken steps to meet this chal- 
lenge. In January last year the U.S. A., England and 
France invited interested nations to participate in the 
International Materials Conference. According to an 
article in the Department of State Bulletin for July 2, 
1951, seven standing committees of IMC had by that 
time been formed, to deal with many raw materials 
in short supply. 

The Pulp and Paper Committee of IMC was organ- 
ized on April 30, 1951. It consists of 14 member- 
countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 


Mrs. Beard is a free-lance journalist, residing at the 
Woodstock, N. Y., colony of artists and writers. A 
Phi Beta Kappa from Cornell University, her work 
has appeared in some thirty magazines and news- 
papers. This study of the world newsprint situation 
underlines the complexity and the inter-dependence 
of the free world. The author’s last article in AMER- 
1cA (6/25/49) was on reforestation. 


Federal Republic of West Germany, France, Italy, 
Japan, The Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. During 1951 this com- 
mittee began to ease the newsprint shortages of quite a 
few nations, both members and non-members. 

By last November, through voluntary cooperation, a 
total of 27,500 metric tons (each weighs 2,204 Ibs.) 
of newsprint had been allotted to Brazil, Chile, Do- 
minican Republic, France, Germany, Greece, India, 
Malaya (and Singapore ), Indonesia, Nicaragua, Pakis- 
tan, the Philippines, Spain, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 

The amount of newsprint thus made available is but 
a tiny fraction of the world’s total production. The 
reason why the amount was so small, explained the 
committee, was that it had to be diverted from supplies 
contracted for by U. S. and Canadian publishers with 
Canadian and U. S. producers. The committee advised 
consumer countries not to cancel their existing con- 
tracts or to defer buying newsprint they could get, in 
the hope of receiving supplies through IMC on more 
advantageous terms. However small, the amounts thus 
made available to individual countries in distress did 
something to relieve their shortages. 

Theoretically, there would be no lack of newsprint 
at present if all the mills of the world were producing 
at full tilt. The Newsprint Association of Canada, in 
its report for 1951, noted the remarkably close balance 
between idle world plant capacity (302,000 short tons 
of 2,000 pounds each) and the excess of demand over 
available supply (300,000 short tons ). Since estimated 
world production gains for 1951 and 1952 are greater 
than reported increases in demand, the gap between 
supply and demand gives some promise of closing. 

This gap, however, still remains wide enough to keep 
prices high. For example, they ran to about $116 per 
short ton in Canada, which supplied an estimated 78.8 
per cent of the total U. S. consumption of 6.075 million 
tons in 1951. Prices vary a great deal, from $56 a ton 
in Norway, a low-cost producer, to $330 a ton in Italy, 
which has to import from expensive sources because it 
cannot produce enough for its own needs. 


PLENTY OF Raw MATERIALS 


A more cheerful note is the fact that pulpwood is 
available in increasingly adequate quantities. In Can- 
ada, the world’s greatest newsprint producer, much of 
the forest is Government-owned. Only in Quebec and 
New Brunswick, the earliest settled of the Provinces, 
has any large part of it been alienated from the public 
domain. The cutting of trees for newsprint in Govern- 
ment-controlled Canadian forests is regulated accord- 
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ing to annual growth of timber needed for replace- 
ment. Out of economic necessity, large lumber com- 
panies in Canada, the United States and elsewhere 
tend to follow the same principle on their own initia- 
tive. Forests in the United States, after suffering seri- 
ous depletion for centuries, are gradually being 
brought under control. 

In fact, the outlook promises a much increased sup- 
ply of newsprint in the future. Technical and scientific 
advances are making possible the economical use of a 
widening range of raw materials that go into the pro- 
duction of newsprint. Since the Herty and other ex- 
periments, the resinous, quick-growing slash pine of 
our Southern States has become a staple crop for 
paper-making and, more recently, for newsprint manu- 
facture. Slash pine can now be harvested on a ten-year 
rotation plan. 

A manufacturing plant now being built in Florida 
will make newsprint from bagasse, the waste of sugar- 
cane mills. Without alteration of machinery, it has 
been found possible to use for newsprint 10 per cent 
of the pulp from deciduous trees, 
along with that from the favored 
spruce, balsam and western hem- 
lock. Poplar is also in use in a num- 
ber of countries. Fast-growing hy- 
brid poplars has as yet unrealized 44, 
potentialities. By 

India’s Forest Research Institute 
at Dehra Dun recommends large- 
scale planting of paper mulberry. = 
On a ten-year rotation, this yields 
as much as do the distant Hima- 
layan spruce and fir forests on an eighty-year rota- 
tion and is much easier to exploit. A plant in Indo- 
China makes newsprint from the giant timber bamboo, 
a great grass that can be cut yearly. Australia uses 
eucalyptus for newsprint-manufacture. At Lufkin, Tex- 
as and Savannah, Georgia, two factories are experi- 
menting, for American, African, Indian, New Zealand 
and Mexican manufacturers, with the most diverse 
kinds of raw materials. Similar research is going on 
throughout the world. 


Way Prices ARE SOARING 


Although there is undoubtedly a serious shortage in 
this critical commodity, the production of newsprint 
on a world scale reached an all-time high estimated at 
10.194 million tons in 1951. Of this total the United 
States “admits” using more than half. 

Despite this expanded production, prices are soar- 
ing. There are several specific reasons for this. They 
are: 1) the mass purchase of paper pulp by the United 
States of America; 2) the exorbitant export taxes on 
paper pulps applied by the Nordic countries and 3) 
the wave of wild speculation sweeping the world. The 
Indian National Commission has asked UNESCO’s 
Director General to approach the U. S. Government 
with a view to the reduction of American consumption. 
Since U. S. consumption (59 per cent of the world’s 
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total) is the most obvious cause of the world shortage, 
we have a very real obligation to cooperate in easing 
the pinch. 

Probably no one would like to use less newsprint 
more than publishers of large newspapers in the United 
States. According to an article in Fortune for Septem- 
ber, 1951, they have larger and larger circulations each 
year, get more and more of the advertising dollar— 
and yet are making a decreasing percentage of profit 
on their investments. One of the chief reasons for this 
alarming drop in financial returns is the increasing 
cost of newsprint. 

Editor & Publisher last summer carried a series of 
articles entitled “318 Ways to Reduce Usage of News- 
print.” The way things are going, our newspapers may 
either have to reduce the amount of newsprint they 
use or go out of business, as many have done. 


CANADIAN SITUATION 


If we look further back in time for specific reasons 
why newsprint is in short supply, we must again look 
at Canada, whose newsprint indus- 
try expanded rapidly after World 
War I, largely in response to in- 
creased U. S. demand. When that 
», demand fell off sharply during the 
e depression years, more than half 
of Canadian newsprint companies 
went into receivership. Neverthe- 
less, they must be credited with a 
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=: formance since the onset of World 
War II. This upping of Canadian 
production was achieved, in the face of labor, box-car 
and machinery shortages, by technical advances and 
the restoration of unused mill capacity. 

Remember, it takes five years to bring new mills 
into production. Except when they can look forward 
to continued high prices for newsprint, the cost of 
building and equipping new plants is all but prohibi- 
tive. Venture capital therefore finds little attraction 
in the Canadian newsprint industry, though this situa- 
tion appears to be changing somewhat. The annual 
increase in Canadian production since 1946 averages 
200,000 tons per year. Production can apparently con- 
tinue to rise for some time to come. 

This sounds like a lot. But the estimated annual in- 
crease in U. S. demand alone is 156,000 tons. By the 
end of 1952, the United States, through the building 
of new mills and the conversion of a number of others 
from other types of paper products, will have increased 
its own annual production to an estimated 1.1 million 
tons, or 25,000 tons more than in 1951 and 212,196 tons 
more than the prewar average. A recent survey by the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association predicts 
that U. S. consumption of newsprint will reach a total 
of 7.5 million tons a year by 1960, compared with our 
(estimated ) 1951 total consumption of about 6 million 
tons. That represents a considerable rise. On the other 
hand, U. S. consumption is supposed to be leveling 
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off. If it is, this fact serves to explain why producers, 
are cautious about expanding their plants. 

Why do we use well over half the world’s production 
of newsprint? The reason is not wholly that so many 
people in the United States read newspapers. Only 
one in three does, compared to the higher ratio of 
three out of every five persons in the United Kingdom. 
One great difference is that the British, for economic 
reasons, have to be content with their “shrunken 
dailies” which average less than twelve pages. 


NEWSPRINT AND FREEDOM 


In Russia, one in six persons reads a daily news- 
paper; in India only one in 116. So our average is 
still high. Besides, many Americans read more than 
one newspaper every day. A further important reason 
why we consume so much newsprint is that our news- 
papers are fat with advertising. 

Soviet Russia, which has its own vast resources of 
newsprint, seems to be self-sufficient. Besides, it uses 
Government control of newsprint to curtail freedom 
of expression. Russia is therefore in a better position 
than the democracies to cope with its newspaper prob- 


lems since the free world has to manage its problems 
through export-import and exchange. These problems, 
however, are not beyond the capacities of free nations. 
We shall have to exercise some controls over supplies, 
prices and distribution internationally, however, in 
order to see that the needs of all peoples are met dur- 
ing the present, short-range critical period. 

Newsprint is a weapon of freedom. The United 
States would be grossly inconsistent if it took the lead 
in supplying arms to its partners in the defense of 
freedom and took no steps to see that they were sup- 
plied with enough newsprint to keep their peoples in- 
formed about the reasons why freedom is now in 
jeopardy throughout the globe. Sir Walter Layton, 
publisher of the London News Chronicle, has written 
a pamphlet entitled Newsprint: a Problem for Democ- 
racy. One of his statements is frequently quoted: “You 
cannot build the permanent structure of a peaceful 
world on ignorance or breed world citizens if they have 
no access to knowledge.” 

Ideas are weapons at least as important as guns. To 
spread ideas, we need newsprint justly apportioned 
among the free nations of the world. 





God’s lightning rods 


John Curran, S.M. 








Irs STORMY OUT. The world is in a bad way. 
We're scared stiff. Thunder and lightning all over the 
place. The thunder just sounds bad, but the lightning 
can strike anywhere. Thank God for the lightning rods. 

St. Teresa, I believe it was, used this comparison of 
the lightning rod to explain what religious are. She 
said that religious are the world’s lightning rods, fend- 
ing off and absorbing the thunderbolts of wrath from 
an injured God. The figure is striking, to say the least, 
and a pretty fair descriptive definition. So, if it’s really 
stormy out, put up more lightning rods. 

That’s easy logic, but it will solve the problem. Be- 
fore we put out more lightning rods, however, it 
would be good to know something about these dy- 
namic gadgets. So let’s talk about the brothers, the 
strange species of “half-priests” who staff hundreds of 
our schools. 

What’s a religious? A religious is a person who conse- 
crates himself to God in the Church by the profes- 
sion of the vows. When our Good Mother the Church 
receives the sacrifice of an entire life on the -part of a 
young man, she is pretty particular that certain re- 
quirements are met. Has he been properly briefed on 
what he is about to do? Does he do it freely and willing- 
ly? To give the background necessary, the candidate 
spends at least one year in a place called a novitiate, 
canonically erected under the direction of the Holy 
See. He studies the vows, the spirit of the institute he 


Between 1920 and 1951, pupils in Catholic high 
schools increased by over 400,000, a growth not 
matched by a proportionate increase in vocations. 
This outline of a teaching brother's vocation, by 
Brother John Curran (pseudonym) of the Society 
of Mary is the fifth in our America series. See A. 
3/1/52, p. 585, for list. 


wishes to join, and lives the community time-table. He 
sizes up the order while the order sizes up him. 

Noviceship is rugged business. Not that the novice 
waters a stick until it sprouts, spends long nights in 
prayer, etc. But, since he has a lot of rough edges, 
common life may be tough. He heaps plenty of hu- 
miliations on himself..Pride has as many colors as 
Joseph’s coat. His superiors and his fellow novices help 
him to see himself as he really is. This is often hard 
to take. 

He is being like the seed that falls into the earth. It 
dies. Then it sprouts into a new life. Christ said that. 
And this is his whole life from the novitiate on, to see 
how closely he can imitate Jesus Christ, Mary’s Son. 
He leads God’s life; he dies. That is what’s rugged. 

After the preliminary probations (these may vary 
a little with the different institutes and orders), he 
makes his first profession. He’s a brother now. He will 
find that the old self has not died entirely. He is en- 
gaged in the life-long battle for “perfection.” This 
term he hears hawked from the novitiate to the ceme- 
tery, and will probably hear it for all eternity in 
Heaven. 

What is perfection? Perfection is the most faithful 
imitation of Jesus Christ, Son of Mary, become man 
for the salvation of mankind. This potent little sum- 
mary abbreviates the vast subject of “asceticism.” 

The religious is reaching for heaven. How? By doing 
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what Our Lord and Our Lady want him to do. Obedi- 
ence teaches him what this is. “Whatever He shall say 
to you, do it” Mary told the servants at Cana. It’s the 
universal motto of God’s children. Superiors are noth- 
ing more than God’s own tongue telling the religious 
what to do. Whether he likes the duty or dislikes it, 
has nothing to do with the case. God wills it. Amen. 

O. K., so brother has vows and is struggling for per- 
fection. Now what? Brothers do all kinds of things to 
please God and to save souls. Nobody goes to heaven 
alone, least of all the teaching brother. ( Now, please, 
I am not excluding working brothers, nursing brothers, 
etc. Heaven forbid! ) 

As I was saying, the teaching brother does not go 
to heaven alone. His primary aim in the classroom is 
to make other sons of Mary of each student. Algebra, 
mechanical drawing, English, history, are means to get 
at the student. Not that Brother is not interested in 
seeing that the student learn his lessons. On the con- 
trary. But Brother is busily digging away with the 
intent that Christ may be more firmly rooted in the 
pupil's soul. Brother’s taking a lot of shocks away from 
the boy. Brother absorbs the invisible blows of Satan 
and the world. Sometimes God adds a few bolts of 
lightning to Brother’s cross. 

Nevertheless, Brother intends to make up for any 
neglect on the part of his students. If boys X, Y and Z 
are “goofing off” in a moral way, Brother is begging 
God to pardon them, to bring them to the confessional, 
but quick. If some of his students are lax about their 
Communion thanksgiving, Brother makes his all the 
more fervent so that God will be praised properly. At 
Mass and Holy Communion, Office and Meditation, 
and all during the day, Brother is offering up his good 
works and prayers for his students. “For it is not the 
will of your Father who is in heaven that any one of 
these little ones be lost.” Christ said that, too. Light- 
ning rods! 

But why are brothers only brothers? Why aren’t 
they priests? Why be “halfway?” This is one of the 
most popular objections to one’s becoming a brother. 
It’s very simple! A brother is a brother because God 
wants him to be a brother. A priest is a priest for the 
same reason. As St. Paul says: “No one takes this honor 
to himself, he takes it who is called by God” (Heb. 
5:4). Pius XI restated the same idea in his encyclical 
on the Priesthood. 

Yes, the aptitudes required do differ for the priest- 
hood and the brotherhood. A candidate for the brother- 
hood could possess, and often does possess, aptitudes 
for the priesthood. Therefore, a brother is not neces- 
sarily a less gifted man than his brother-teacher the 
priest. “Each has his proper gift from God. One in this 
way, and another in that” (I Cor. 7:7). 

But how does a youth know what he is to be, brother 
or priest? He has that universal recipe: prayer. In 
addition he has his confessor, pastor, advisor, spiritual 
guide, novice master, etc. A young man is also guided 
by his natural abilities and talents. God builds. the 
supernatural mansion on the foundations of the natu- 
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ral. He calls a man as he is, in order to make that man 
what He wants him to be. 

No one is ever worthy of the priceless gift of a re- 
ligious or priestly vocation. This is good for man’s 
humility. God gives and God makes. If a brother is a 
good teacher and, more important, a solidly holy man, 
God is pouring on the grace. If he does all things well, 
to paraphrase the Gospel again, he is still in line when 
he says to himself: “You worthless servant. It’s God 
who is responsible for all good.” Man is only the 
miserable instrument. 

There is a primary distinction to be made about 
one’s being a priest-religious or a religious. The priest- 
hood is for the good of the social body of the Church, 
and not just for the priest himself, but the young man 
becomes a religious first of all for himself, so that he 
can the more easily reach this mystic state of perfec- 
tion. (Remember? Most perfect imitation of Jesus, Son 
of Mary, etc.?) By becoming perfect himself, the re- 
ligious, the brother, is a more efficient instrument in 
the hands of God and His Blessed Mother. 

This is nice and poetical, but does a man really 
enjoy doing all this sacrificing for Jesus and Mary and 
souls? Yes and no. The young man who presents him- 
self as a candidate for the religious life does not neces- 
sarily need to be bubbling over with the idea of giving 
up everything. Usually he is rather thrilled over the 
prospect, but this is not always the case. It is perfectly 
all right if the candidate feels real disgust for the re- 
ligious life. The thing that counts is this: is God calling 
him? Whether he likes it or not is incidental. The 
martyrs did not necessarily like the idea of fire licking 
away their flesh. Some of them probably screamed and 
carried on. Their reactions were in line with their 
human nature. But they were filled with the idea that 
Christ gave His life rather than give them up to the 
devil, so they shelved their own personal feelings and 
died. This was their vocation: to be martyrs. 

The parallel is striking here. Religious life is a slow 
martyrdom. By the vows one renounces all he possibly 
can renounce. By poverty, all material goods and the 
hope of ever attaining any. By chastity, the use of his 
body and his faculties in the vocation of the married 
state. By obedience, his mind and will and judgment 
to God in the person of lawful superiors, who will dis- 
pose of him as they see fit. There is nothing left to 
give after the vows. 

The call of vocation is neither a casual invitation 
to be casually rejected, nor a harsh command. It is 
a great grace that God gives to a few, but to 
more than we think. (About one in four, say many 
of the saints.) Take it or leave it. God will love the 
person all the same. But this soul can make Him loved 
more if he will accept this grace. It’s the super-deluxe 
royal cross He presents to a young man, instead of the 
ordinary family-size. 

But why wade through a whole mess of words in 
this magazine? Just sounding off about the religious 
brother does not seem to calm the storm outside. What's 
all this got to do with readers at large? 
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Less than two years ago I would have asked the 
same question. Then I was winding up all the affairs 
of college life. Graduation and all. The last thing in 
my mind was the thought of giving my life to God 
and His Blessed Mother as a Brother of Mary. But 
God’s grace works miracles every day. So I know first- 
hand just how this vocation business keeps people 
tied in knots. How it makes one feel first like a heel 
then like a hero. I am a brother, a male religious, by 
the grace of God. My vocation is to be a lightning rod 
for Jesus, Mary and souls. This is a big order. Only 
God’s grace could make me think so big. But that’s 
how He works. 

But the storm, how about the storm and checking 
it at its source? Pray. Pray for vocations. Boys and 
girls, men and women, religious and seculars, pray for 
vocations. Brothers cannot continue to staff hundreds 
of schools without receiving reinforcements. Millions 
of souls need the brothers to relieve the spiritual storm. 
It’s lightening and thundering all over the place. The 
solution is simple: pray. Put out more lightning rods. 





FEATURE “xX” 


Mrs. Slicer has written poe- 
try, fiction and juveniles. 
From her New England 
home, she looks back nos- 
talgically to the New Or- 
leans of her childhood, 
where lagniappe was a 
“little something extra” — 
and more. 


I VISITED NEW ORLEANS not long ago and it near- 
ly broke my heart. I had expected, of course, that things 
would be changed from my childhood memories of 
them and thus I was not surprised that I found every- 
thing altered in a subtle way. There was no help for 
that, since time works its magic doubly, not only chang- 
ing the physical appearance of realities, but also per- 
forming some weird alchemy upon remembrance as 
well. It seemed to me that the swimming pool in 
Audubon Park was much smaller than it used to be 
and the swans on the bayou were not really so fero- 
cious after all. The wonderful horses on the merry-go- 
round even looked a little sad under their tarnished 
gilt and moth-eaten manes. 

These things I had expected. I had expected, too, 
that the street where I used to live would look run- 
down and shabby and that the grass would not be so 
green, nor the palm trees as tall, nor the flowers as 
brilliant as I remembered them. 

But one thing was changed that I had not antici- 
pated. This change seemed to me to mark the passing 
of an era—a time that was hardly long enough ago to 
be known as “the good old days” but which now seems 











as remote as childhood itself. Catino’s Grocery was 
gone. In its place stood a large glittering super market. 

Catino’s. The name is first of all a fragrance, or rather 
a blending of smells delightful and awful into a 
potpourri of such proportions as to defy the hardiest 
identifier of odors. One was met by it at the door and 
greeted with a robust welcome. Bananas, shrimp, fish, 
garlic, coffee, spices and onions all did their part. 
There must have been something else, though, some- 
thing indefinably Catino-ish, for no other grocery ever 
smelled the same, be it Italian or otherwise. If I were 
put blindfolded today into the Catino’s of yesterday 
I would know it at once. 

Catino’s secondly was color and movement, a bustle 
and confusion of things crowded together into a space 
that would hardly serve as a haughty hosiery shop to- 
day. Huge bunches of bananas hung in yellow water- 
falls from the ceiling nearly to the floor. There were 
great mounds of grapefruit and oranges, green stacks 
of avocados and purple piles of eggplant. Colorful 
pyramids of cans were balanced precariously near the 
door and long golden loaves of French bread were 
heaped on the counter. Then there were the people 
milling about. The Catino family in gay colors mingled 
with the more subdued shades worn by the shoppers 
except when summer cottons took over and everyone 
went arrayed as the peacock. 

If sight and smell were not enough, there was sound 
too, a great rush of it to overwhelm the shy shopper 
and gladden the heart of a gregarious one. Over it all 
came the shrill piercing voice of the telephone hanging 
behind the counter ringing madly amidst the general 
confusion but now and again answered by the nearest 
Catino bellowing into the defenseless instrument seek- 
ing to make himself heard above the hubbub. The 
Catino family hurried about and there were many of 
them, from Papa Catino in a huge white apron which 
barely covered his front but which would have made 
pup tents for three small boys, and Mama Catino 
equally attired, down through Rosa, Maria, Pietro and 
Tony to the littlest baby. There was always a Catino 
baby, black-eyed and solemn, just as there was always 
a Catino cat, usually a tiger, either bulging with kit- 
tens to come or lean with kittens to feed. These kit- 
tens were in great demand and to have one denoted 
having received a very special favor. For years, when- 
ever a new kitten appeared in the neighborhood, the 
owner would remark, proudly but casually, “Oh yes, 
it’s a Catino kitten,” thereby marking himself as among 
the chosen. 

And to add to sight and sound and smell there was 
something else, an invisible aura of friendliness, good- 
will and love. It was boundless and embraced all 
comers with loving arms. To Papa Catino it took the 
form of lagniappe. Lagniappe—meaning a little some- 
thing extra—was practised in many stores in New 
Orleans, but never as Papa Catino upheld the meaning 
of the word. No shopper, no matter how large or small 
her order, ever left the store without some form of 
lagniappe. This might be a soup bunch, perhaps, con- 
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sisting of a large carrot, some celery, spring onions, 
parsley, or whatever happened to be plentiful tied 
with a string and presented with Papa Catino’s com- 
pliments. Perhaps it was the extra orange tucked into 
the bag which held a dozen already, or the extra hand- 
ful of peas. Perhaps it was the banana put into the 
hand of a wide-eyed child going shopping with mother. 
Every shopper got her lagniappe. It was part of Papa 
Catino’s life and he would have given away his store 
bit by bit as lagniappe if Mama had not kept a close 
watch on him. 

Papa Catino did not care too much about making 
money. Enough to live on, yes, but far more important 
to him were the friends he acquired. The children 
thought he was truly a helper, if not a blood relation, 
of Santa Claus and the careful shoppers knew they 
would get their money’s worth and more if they dealt 
with him. 

His family was proud of him. I went to school with 
Maria, and I think she would rather have been her 
father’s daughter than a princess. And even the other 
girls with fancier homes and more expensive clothes 
envied her a little because she could bask in the warm 
glow that surrounded the Catino name wherever she 
went. Rosa was the only one who was a little aloof. 
We thought it was because she was more grown up 
and had a voice like an angel besides. But I remember 
how pleased she was when she made her first com- 
munion and found flowers and gifts awaiting her, most- 
ly from friends of Papa’s. 

How true his friends were was shown when he had 
the misfortune to fall from a packing case and break 
a leg. Did Mama have to struggle along alone, lifting 
cases and carrying groceries too heavy for her? Indeed 
not. Boys came home from school without stopping 
for a game of ball to help with the bags and boxes and 
to carry all manner of things until Papa was on his feet. 
And men from nearby houses took her money to the 
bank and helped her balance her books while Papa 
was in the hospital. 

If the shopper were too weary to journey to Catino’s 
in person and miss all the delights of such a visit, she 
might pick up the phone and with a little luck get 
Papa or Mama themselves on the wire. Any order 
given in this manner arrived, let us say, the same day. 
Papa Catino had for deliveries no shiny pick-up truck, 
no station wagon with his name on the side. Instead, 
he had, depending on the time of year and time of 
day, two or three or four brown-skinned lads who rode 
decrepit bikes and carried the groceries in boxes or 
baskets strapped to the handle bars. These intrepid 
couriers, for a small thin dime, or whatever the shopper 
thought was just, would bring tremendous loads of 
groceries to the door, carry them to the kitchen and 
be off, all with the speed of cold molasses. 

My father used to say that no matter what the real 
value of these boys, they were always good for a 
laugh, for to see one nonchalantly peddling along the 
street of a rainy afternoon was a sight never to be 
forgotten. 
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Obviously this was not the best and most efficient 
method of shopping but for the sick and stay at homes 
it would suffice, for always Papa gave the biggest heads 
of lettuce and the freshest bread, and always, hidden 
away in the bag was the soup bunch or whatever, for 
lagniappe. 

However, these things are all of the past now. Gone 
into the limbo of things never to return, the soup bunch 
and the kittens alike. 

And in their place, a large shiny supermarket, cold, 
sanitary and impersonal. Do they still give the lag- 
niappe there? Do they still deliver by slow messenger 
boy? Do they cash checks and put your order on the 
bill? Do they give away kittens to delighted children? 
I doubt it. The gods of efficient marketing have taken 
over. Instead of Papa Catino, a tall young man in a 
business suit rules this ordered domain. Phone orders? 
Heavens no. This is self-service and cash on the barrel. 
This is look over the lettuce carefully, the rotten part 
may be hidden by that scrap of green paper under the 
cellophane. This is pushing a rubber-tired cart through 
rows and streets of neatly stacked canned goods and 
having a dour clerk weigh up your potatoes. This is 
go through quickly and don’t linger. Make way for 
the next. Carry your own bags and step lively. 

Perhaps I am too sentimental about it, but I have 
received lagniappe there. I have watched the delivery 
boys pedal their slow way up our driveway and I, yes, 
even I, once owned a Catino kitten. 

All things must change, of course, and not always 
for the best. This is known as progress, however the 
end may differ from what was the beginning. But I 
am not always for neatness and efficiency and dispatch 
when it means the end of friendly, pleasant things. 
However, I suppose it was not only Catino’s that went. 
It was also the people who changed, having less time 
for browsing and less inclination to chat with the 
grocer. It’s too bad, I think. For it was part of a way 
of life that was really rather nice. 

Papa and Mama Catino are dead now. I found that 
out after prowling around the neighborhood until I 
discovered a family that remembered them. The chil- 
dren are grown up and have married. Rosa is a singer. 
She has changed her name and they did not know what 
she calls herself now. She went away a long time ago, 
as did the others. Only Pietro is still in New Orleans. 

“And what does he do?” I asked. 

“Why, he runs a grocery store, just like his father,” 
was the answer. 

I got the address and hurried there. I hoped against 
hope to be able to recapture some of the old Catino 
magic. Perhaps Pietro had carried on in the good old 
family tradition of friendliness and lagniappe. The 
number was on a busy street with many stores and I 
looked for nearly twenty minutes. There was no little 
grocery, only a tailor’s and a dime store, a cleaner’s 
and a supermarket. I looked again, and then turned 
away. I think that is what broke my heart. For over 
the supermarket was a sign “Catino’s Cash and Carry. 
Self Service.” Marcaket O. SLICER 
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Walter de la Mare: 
an appreciation 





Elizabeth King 





Few critics in England today would deny to Walter 
de la Mare the status of a major poet. Certainly since 
the death of William Butler Yeats no poet has pro- 
duced a body of work as varied in mood and form as 
he has over the past fifty years; nor has any carried on 
more fittingly the lyrical and romantic tradition in 
English poetry. Now in his seventy-ninth year, de la 
Mare published his first book, Songs of Childhood, in 
1902. Since then his work has ranged widely over 
the field of letters. He has written poetry and prose— 
both novels and short-stories, criticism and essays— 
and edited, with a gift rare among poets for the 
gathering of “other men’s flowers,” a wonderful an- 
thology, Come Hither, “for the young of all ages.” To 
this he contributed an allegorical introduction of imag- 
inative power and insight. In poetry de la Mare’s lan- 
guage is rich in imagery and full of music; of his prose 
it is perhaps sufficient to say that it is that of a 
poet. 

“Which of the world’s wiseacres, I wonder, was re- 
sponsible for the aphorism that ‘the best things in life 
are to be found at its edges’? It is too vague, of course. 
So much depends on what you mean by the ‘best’ and 
the ‘edges.’ And in any case most of us prefer the cen- 
tral. It has been explored; it is safe; you know where 
you are; it has been amply, copiously corroborated.” 

It is with these words that the narrator begins his 
story in “The Recluse,” the first in a collection by de 
la Mare entitled On The Edge. Both the title of the 
book and the opening sentences are significant, for no 
quality more distinguishes de la Mare’s work in either 
poetry or prose than his own rejection of just those 
things which are central; the explored, the corrobo- 
rated, the safe. For him what is important always lies 
somewhere “on the edge” and even what seems com- 
monplace is hardly so if you look closely enough and 
long enough at it. Life is a mystery and we are sur- 
rounded by forces which we can neither comprehend 
nor explain; to try to explain them is probably as dan- 
gerous as to deny their existence altogether, and we 
can only accept them with an ever-present sense of 
wonder. It is from this that springs both the lyrical 
impulse of his work and the depth of feeling and ex- 
perience which continually unfolds itself at its heart. 

The unknown, the uncertain, the mysterious: these 
themes run throughout his work and give it unity and 
pattern. There is the world of childhood, for instance, 
about which much of his work has been written. Child- 
hood, after all, like old age, is “on the edge” of being. 
In childhood, too, we look with rare astonishment on 
the world that is around us. Self-consciousness, as we 
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know it in our adult lives, is as yet unborn, and we 
accept ourselves unquestioningly as part of a universal 
design: like flowers, we have our roots in the soil and 
are sustained in our life by the very sun and rain. 
Each day is a unit, and we awake in the morning with 
a sense of newness which dies only when the day dies 
and is reborn when another dawns. The innocent eye 
is innocent only in so far as it experiences this wonder, 
this surprise; for in other ways it is amazingly far-see- 
ing, and however they come into the world, de la 
Mare’s children certainly come with an almost un- 
earthly perceptiveness and sensitivity. 

So in old-age, too, there are some who seem already 
half-beyond this world, in whose eyes one may dis- 
cern some far-away awareness of what is to come. Of 
these, also, he writes; for there exists a curious kinship 
between the very old and the very young—it is as 
though they are united by memory and desire of things 
which in our middle lives we cannot, or do not care to, 
know. 

But there is even to childhood a darker, fearful side, 
and the whole realm of ghost-lore has exercised a 
fascination over de la Mare’s mind. In poetry, for 
instance, one finds it in “The Listeners”: 


“Is there anybody there”? said the Traveller, 
Knocking on the moonlit door; 

And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor: ... 

. .. Never the least stir made the listeners, 
Though ever word he spake 

Fell echoing through the shadowiness of the still 

house 

From the one man left awake: 

Ay, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 
And the sound of iron on stone, 

And how the silence surged softly backward, 
When the plunging hoofs were gone. 


In prose it is the theme of many of the short stories in 
On The Edge or of a novel like The Return. At the end 
the reader is always left with a question mark in his 
mind. Who are the listeners? Who, for that matter, is 
the Traveller? What power is it that can make a man’s 
face change to resemble that of a dead Frenchman 
who took his own life generations ago? There is only 
one answer to all these questions and that is that there 
is no answer to them: there are infinitely more things 
in heaven and earth—and in Walter de la Mare—than 
can ever be explained by scientific thought-processes. 
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It is his peculiar talent to be able to evoke the atmos- 
phere of mystery that enshrouds happenings such as 
these. Nevertheless, mystery is by no means the pre- 
rogative of the ghost-story: it is also the inspiration 
of many poems where the imagination is fired in a 
very different way: “Arabia,” for instance: 


Far are the shades of Arabia, 
Where the princes ride at noon, 
’Mid the verdurous vales and thickets, 
Under the ghost of the moon; 
And so dark is that vaulted purple 
Flowers in the forest rise 
And toss in blossom ’gainst the phantom stars 
Pale in the noonday skies 
It is, too, a sense of mystery that must attend the 
thoughts of anyone who ponders on the meaning of 
existence; who questions, as does Miss M. in Memoirs 
of a Midget, how it is that men can bear to live be- 
tween the two extremes of birth and death. 

The majority of mankind, however, prefers on the 
whole to speculate as little as possible on these themes, 
and it is for this reason perhaps that de la Mare, whose 
work, like that of all romantics, is concentrated to a 
large extent on them, very often chooses for his char- 
acters those, such as the physically deformed or handi- 
capped, who are set apart from the normal run of hu- 
man beings. It is as though their physical incapacity, 
in making them different has thereby endowed them 
with heightened sensibility and a perception that is 
denied to those who are in many other ways more 
fortunate. 

There is Cecil, for instance, in “At First Sight,” 
another story from On The Edge, whose affliction it is 
to be unable to raise his eyes more than a few feet from 
the ground: nevertheless he possesses gifts of vision 
both physical and mental which are unknown by the 
“normal” people around him. 


He had long been an expert in his own orbit. 
Quite apart from such manageable refuse as cigar 
and cigarette ends, dead matches, hairpins, foot- 
prints, pavement weeds, moss, the laying of as- 
phalt, puddles, mud, dogs, cats, pilin, straw 
and so on, not to mention the lovely way of the 
wind in withered leaves or drifting snow—con- 
cerning which he was probably the only expert 
for miles around, he was a connoisseur of horses’ 
hoofs, boots and shoes, socks and laces, of the 
nether portion of trouser-legs, and of feminine 
skirts, shoes, and ankles. He was an expert, that is, 
without in the least being aware of it. 


Or there is Miss M., the midget whose querulous 
mind finds peace only after it has suffered to the full 
the shocks and hurts both of the world and of its own 
pride. Creeping out at night to study the stars when 
ordinary human beings are asleep, she learns that “each 
one of us—even a mammet like myself—must live in a 
world of imagination, which is in everlasting relation 
to its heavens.” Miss M. knew the meaning of human 
solitude and had tasted that “unplumbed, salt, es- 
tranging sea” of which Matthew Arnold wrote. De la 
Mare writes of it, too, as in this passage from Desert 
Islands: 
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Almost impassably cut off as now we are from 
the natural trust and fellowship of unhumanized 
beast and bird, so too in some degree we are 
severed even from our nearest and dearest. By 
means of those frail tentacles, our senses, we ex- 
plore the outward semblance of our fellow-crea- 
tures; but flesh is flesh and bone is bone, and only 
by insight and divination can we pierce inward 
to the citadel of the mind and soul. 


Insight and divination: these are the keys to Walter 
de la Mare’s two long poems of his old age, “Winged 
Chariot” and “The Traveller” (both included in the 
recently published The Winged Chariot. Viking, 
$3.50). In them he gives fullest expression to the mysti- 
cal and philosophical side of his work. In the former 
the theme is the eternal mysteries of Time and in the 
latter the questing human spirit; in both by insight 
and divination he attains to the heart of poetry. 





Elizabeth King, a graduate of Cambridge University, 
has collaborated on The Wind and the Rain, English 
critical journal, and in editing Translation, a series 
devoted to translated poetry from many languages. 





Spring Palimpsest 
(For Duns Scotus) 
I often thought 
our springtime’s spendthrift gestures lightly bought: 


that finger flick 
should start the wing and make the meadow quick; 


till late I found 
a thrush egg, wept and crushed into the ground, 


and came to know 
that bridal boughs with motherhood lean low, 


nor need I seek 
why dandelions grow gray within a week. 


O fierce spring night! 
when strong Hands grasped for respite in their fright 


and from our tomb 
crushed all our pain into an olive bloom! 


O fierce His cry!— 
the petals fell—and God went off to diel! 
Joun D. Boyp 


Petition 

Remind me, every rain 

of rivers running under, 

and of thunder loud and high 
stabbing the silence in the sky. 


Remind me, every rain 

of the swirling sounds of grief, 
heard in every barren land 
stripped of tree—devoid of leaf. 


Remind me, every rain 
(should my heart in peace forget) 
that world anguish and wide pain 
rivet my God on Calvary yet. 
SIsTER CLAUDE OF Jesus, S.N.J.M. 
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W ealth—abused 


HOW TO GET RICH IN 
WASHINGTON 








By Blair Bolles. Norton. 309p. $3.75 


It was probably inevitable that the 
flood of recent government scandals 
and allegations of government scan- 
dals should shortly be chronicled in 
book form. Blair Bolles, a veteran 
Washington newspaperman and writer 
on politics for many magazines, has 
managed to be among the first to bring 
his collection before the public in pop- 
ular form. 

The author subtitles his account 
“Rich Man’s Division of the Welfare 
State,” a phrase which well reveals the 
point of view he takes. He looks with 
a jaundiced eye upon the Truman ad- 
ministration and most of its works and 
pomps, although he admits that Mr. 
Truman himself is an honest man, 
“like Grant and Harding.” 

The comparison is significant, for 
one of the book’s constant themes is 
an attempt to establish a parallel 
among the three post-war regimes. Of 
them all, however, it is felt that the 
present government is distinguished by 
the “democratization of corruption.” 
“Washington is the source of extra- 
legal favors for far more Americans 
than those fortunates who had ready 
access to the government in previous 
epochs.” 

At the same time none of those who 
are called “thieves of the first mag- 
nitude,” such as Grant’s Secretary of 
War Belknap or Harding’s Secretary 
of the Interior Fall, appears on the 
current scene. These particular ex- 
amples of outstanding profiteers are 
perhaps ill-chosen, for Belknap re- 
ceived only a relatively small income 
from his Indian reservation dealings 
and Fall a comparatively modest 
“loan” from Edward L. Doheny. The 
real “thieves of the first magnitude” 
in these administrations were the 
businessmen who stood to make tens 
and even hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars from the shady dealings they had 
with the Government. 

Lincoln Steffens once remarked that 
government was corrupted when it 
came in contact with and under the 
influence of business. This explanation 
does not receive sufficient attention 
from Mr. Bolles. It is true that he nar- 
rates the innumerable instances in 
which business has received favors 
from Government officials in return for 
gifts or douceurs. It does not appear 
to this reviewer, however, that he 
makes the seemingly logical connec- 
tion that it is when fairly common 
business practices are employed in po- 
litical relationships that civic immoral- 
ity ensues. 


How to Get Rich in Washington 
also presents the probably fallacious 
view that corruption today is received 
with greater indifference by the public 
than ever before in American history. 
At least the tolerance is greater than 
in any period prior to World War I, 
the book implies. 

Yet the attitude towards scandal in 
the Government during the post-Civil 
War era was so calm that Grant could 
be elected to a second term and seri- 
ously considered for a third term in 
spite of the notorious corruption of his 
administration. The voters were so 
little affected by questionable political 
ethics that Mr. James G. Blaine could 
be nominated for the presidency and 
almost elected long after his doubtful 
practices had been revealed in the 
famous Mulligan letters. The muck- 
rakers, whom the author portrays 
“arousing indignation by their revela- 
tions” did so only after several decades 
in which the American populace had 
suffered public dishonesty with a fair 
degree of equanimity. 





The real danger to our institutions 
does not lie in the fact that the citizens 
of today are more indifferent to graft 
than in the past. Rather it is the often 
expressed belief that such weaknesses 
are inevitable in a democratic or rep- 
resentative form of government which 
reveals a deeper peril. That is the pos- 
sibility that the American people have 
become tired of the responsibilities of 
democracy and desire to abdicate them 
to some authority which will govern 
paternally and with a minimum of ef- 
fort for the voters. Mr. Bolles rightly 
points out that Americans have brought 
the sins of the Government on them- 
selves. 

He then concludes that the only 
way to cure these sins is to “revive 
government by the people.” “That 
calls for a resurgence of popular in- 
terest in the political life of America. 
. .. The American Government brings 
good results only when all Americans 
accept their duty to oversee it.” 





BOOKS 











Unfortunately, this wise advice will 
probably be accepted by only a frac- 
tion of the readers who are titillated 
by the revelations of scandal in high 
places recounted in How to Get Rich 
in Washington. The suggestion is, how- 
ever, the most valuable part of what 
would otherwise be merely a handy 
compendium of the seamier side of 
governmental affairs. 

H. L. Rorinor 


W ealth—used 





THE STORY OF THE 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 





By Raymond B. Fosdick. Harper. 
8336p. $4.50 


Henry Adams, throughout his life, had 
an innate distrust of bankers. He tells 
us that the Virgin of Chartres looked 
down from her jeweled windows with 
an equal suspicion of the newly 
emerging men of wealth who pre- 
figured the Renaissance. There was 
more than quaintness, and a good deal 
of insight in Henry Adams’ words for 
anyone interested in following the 
threads of history. By the nineteenth 
century the “Captains of Industry” 
had arrived. Names like Carnegie, 
Morgan, Duke, Guggenheim per- 
sonified an era of great technical ex- 
pansion. Personal fortunes, repre- 
sented by a dozen or so men, carried 
no mandate which would benefit the 
common good. As wealth compounded 
wealth, however, the legend of Midas 
became a fitting symbol of the prob- 
lem. The emergence of Foundations 
and trusts financed by wealthy men 
was one outcome of a recognition that 
money is not a good to be possessed 
with absolute disregard for responsi- 
bilities entailed. 

The account of one such Founda- 
tion by Raymond Fosdick, one of the 
former presidents of the Foundation, 
makes for fascinating reading on more 
than one score. The writing itself is 
excellent and carries the reader along 
through our own changing times. The 
Rockefeller Foundation reflects these 
times, and from its inception in 1913 
until the present year, the changes in 
human needs and political trends 
parallel an ever changing social land- 
scape. 

Mr. Fosdick’s brief portraits of the 
men who guided and administered the 
Foundation, the variations in their 
personalities and talents, are extremely 
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well done. Frederick Gates, Dr. Simon 
Flexner and Wickliffe Rose were men 
diversely gifted, but united in their 
commitment to enlarging the frontiers 
of knowledge wherever these led to a 
better and happier society. Differences 
of opinion as to where financial help 
could best be utilized sometimes 
tended to divert the purposes of the 
Foundation, but reading the account 
of the changes in emphasis throughout 
the years confirms the fact that the 
men responsible were people of imag- 
ination and vision. 

At its beginning, the Rockefeller 
Foundation concentrated largely in 
the area of research in public health 
and in medical research where better 
practice would improve health con- 
ditions throughout the world. The 
ravages of yellow fever in Africa and 
Latin America, the prevalence of 
hookworm in our own South, were 
fertile fields for developing the kind 
of research which would have long- 
range values. The story of dedicated 
men working tirelessly in the interest 
of scientific advancement is a thrilling 
one indeed. The Foundation’s spon- 
sorship of medical schools in China 
and large sums of money invested in 
raising standards for medical educa- 
tion there as well as in other countries 
were accomplishments of which the 
trustees might be justly proud. 


The Foundation did not purpose to 
continue with one or more groups of 
projects on a continuing basis. Rather, 
new avenues of research were to be 
widened and developed by Founda- 
tion funds, but final sources of supply 
were to be developed elsewhere for 
permanent planning. From its earlier 
concentration on medical research and 
training, the Foundation expanded its 
interests in other fields. Psychiatry, as 
a newer branch of medicine, was aided 
by research grants. Later, interest in 
the social sciences was developed. At 
the University of Chicago, the Foun- 
dation financed research in the fields 
of sociology, social anthropology and 
psychology. 

In its later interest in humanistic 
studies the Foundation completed, in 
a sense, the cycle of man’s quest for 
knowledge of himself and of the 
world—both of the past and of the 
present by which he is shaped. As Mr. 
Fosdick writes: 


There is a hunger in the world 
which economists and_ political 
scientists cannot relieve. As they 
have in all ages, men turn today 
for their ultimate satisfactions to 
humanism—to the philosophers, 
the teachers, the historians, the 
artists, the poets, the novelists, 
the dramatists—all those who 
fashion ideas, concepts, and 
forms that give meaning and 
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value to life, and furnish the pat- 
tern of conduct. 


Mr. Fosdick’s study of a social in- 
stitution benefiting the welfare of 
mankind is an important document at 
this time when the Western world 
struggles against forces of evil. Great 
personal wealth separated from larger 
social aims no longer goes without 
accountability. In the history of the 
Rockefeller Foundation there is dem- 
onstration of its use for greater num- 
bers of people. Used as a corrective 
to injustice, one private fortune has 
made a contribution. The ethical and 
moral questions around unbridled ac- 
quisition of personal wealth remain 
unanswered in this book. The author 
has at least pointed out how wealth 
can be used creatively for all man- 
kind. Joun S. Back 


Psychology of prisoners 





THE PILLAR 





By David Walker. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 8313p. $3 


Even if the publishers had not re- 
vealed it, the reader of this novel 
about life in a prisoner-of-war camp 
in Germany during World War II 
would guess that it was written from 
first-hand experience. From the first 
page to the last it has an unmistakable 
ring of authenticity. It has more than 
this, too. It has superb characteriza- 
tion, dramatic intensity, good dialog 
and the kind of suspense that makes 
you hold your breath as you read. 
Judged by any standard, The Pillar 
is a considerable achievement. 

David Walker is a young Scottish 
writer now living in Canada. During 
the war he spent five years in Nazi 
prison camps and participated in sev- 
eral escapes. He has had two pre- 
vious novels’ published. The first, The 
Storm and the Silence, was the story 
of a manhunt, and contained the kind 
of suspenseful writing that clearly 
foreshadowed what he has accom- 
plished here. Geordie, his second 
book, was a pleasing fable of Scot- 
tish life. The Pillar is like neither of 
these; it has a special quality all its 
own. It is the best thing Walker has 
done. 

The author has chosen to tell his 
story through the eyes of six charac- 
ters, all men, and has divided his 
book accordingly into six parts. 
The narrative proceeds chronologically 
through five years in four different 
Nazi prison camps, with the back- 
ground of the men revealed through 
flash-backs into their past. Five are 
British officers—Peter, Keith, Bob, 
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Adrian and Mark; the sixth man, 
Busty, is Scotch. They come from 
widely divergent backgrounds, and 
are as dissimilar a group as one can 
imagine. During the five years in 
which they are thrown together as 
messmates, their differences are gradu- 
ally amalgamated, as their characters 
react to the psychological atmosphere 
of their environment, yet each main- 
tains his individuality. In their very 
diversity they find a communal 
strength. It is a fascinating process to 
observe. 

This is really all the plot there is 
to The Pillar, but the plot in this case 
is not the important factor. This is a 
novel of character and situation. It is 
a study of Busty, the ne’er-do-well, 
old enough to be a father to the rest, 
with his inexhaustible store of yarns; 
of Peter, to the manor born, who 
with all his faults proved he had 
more courage than most; of Keith, the 
weakling, who had to live with his 
conscience; of Bob, who loved racing 
cars, and could do anything with his 
hands; of Adrian, the cynical intel- 
lectual, who found that he had un- 
realized abilities in the most unlikely 
fields; and of Mark, the career sol- 
dier, fanatically courageous, but 
wholly lacking in knowledge of human 
nature. Even the secondary charac- 
ters—the General, Mark’s father; 
Peter’s beautiful, aristocratic wife; 
Adrian’s novelist mother—briefly re- 
vealed in flash-backs, are expertly re- 
alized. 

Walker takes the reader inside the 
walls of a German prison camp and 
gives him a picture of the day-to-day 
life of a POW that he will not soon 
forget. Here is the incredibly mo- 
notonous routine of seven-day-a-week 
existence where the chief danger is 
not an enemy bullet but the equally 
fearful possibility of mental or moral 
collapse. The peculiar fatigue of idle- 
ness, the psychological weapons of the 
prison staff, the constant scheming for 
escape, the frustration of knowing that 
one is marking time in a war he is 
powerless to affect, the continuous in- 
trigue between the prisoners and the 
guards. All this is presented with 
skill and sensitivity, and what is more, 
without reverting to obscure symbo- 
lism or tedious philosophizing. 

But it is in describing the attempted 
escapes that Walker really hits his 
stride. They are presented with all 
the realism and the totally absorbing 
suspense of a documentary. Two of 
them are related in detail: one in 
which Mark and Peter go over the 
wall in a split-second-timed, intricately 
planned break; and the other a tunnel 
attempt by the entire group. 

The Pillar is not perfect. Walker’s 
narrative device inevitably makes for 


some rough transitions, and his habit 
of telling the story in the second per- 
son is even more annoying, but it is 
as good a book of its kind as this 
reviewer has read. 

Joun M. ConNnoLE 





A SEASON IN ENGLAND 





By P. H. Newby. Knopf. 3804p. $3 


Every now and then one comes upon 
a prose style, a modus operandi of 
plot, a general concept of the novel’s 
intent, bearing so close a resemblance 
to a well-known creative family that 
the shock of recognition is the first 
critical reaction to it. It is rather like 
meeting a totally strange young man 
and knowing at once, after the first 
glance at his face, who his father is. 
P. H. Newby is the direct esthetic 
descendant of E. M. Forster. A 
Season In England does more than 
acknowledge casually such novels as 
Howards End and The Longest Jour- 
ney; it makes them a deep and re- 
spectful obeisance. 

Newby is a young Englishman 
whose three previously published nov- 
els date back only to 1945. In this 
book he does three things: he tells a 
good story, he tells it extremely well, 
and he allows the reader to infer from 
his narrative that he is concerned with 
the problem of good and evil to the 
same degree as, for instance, Forster 
or Graham Greene. I think, however, 
that this last accomplishment is pure 
legerdemain. A few clever passes of 
the writer’s wand and the wrongdoing 
that is the central act of the plot dis- 
appears into a mist of right intentions, 
Freudian rationalizations and superb 
sentence structure. 

The slight plot poses this situation: 
a young widow, newly come to Eng- 
land from Egypt, is nearly murdered 
by poison in the sedate, high-charac- 
tered country home of her dead hus- 
band’s family. Everyone concerned— 
her guilty mother-in-law, her stiffly un- 
modern father-in-law, the attending 
doctor, her present suitor (through 
whose sensitive eyes the deed is seen), 
the tenants of the “place” and the vic- 
tim herself—find it possible to explain 
and accept the crime without any act 
more overt than a slight move in the 
direction of deepened understanding. 

As the story proceeds, as the suitor 
relinquishes “the solace of the masks 
and conventions of everyday life,” the 
reader becomes momentarily con- 
vinced of the reasonableness of all 
this. And when the parents and the 
rather meretricious widow are recon- 
ciled and the suitor returned to his 
place in the family heart, and the 
ghost of the dead son’s ungenerous 








Suggested —mm 
Spring Reading 


The Story of 


a Soul 
Translated by Michael Day, Cong. 
Orat.—A new and revised transla- 
tion of The Autobiography of St. 
Therese of Lisieux. In simple, idio- 
matic English, Father Day presents 
the text in its original form and divi- 
sions. The book is published by itself, 
apart from other documents, so that 
it may speak for itself and bring 
home the message of St. Therese to 
many by whom it is not yet appre- 
ciated or understood. 
paper $1.00 cloth $2.00 


Our Lord 


By Gerard Lake, S.J.—A basic life 
of Christ which retells in simple, 
vivid language the gospel story in a 
single continuous narrative. Its pur- 
pose is to bring home the reality of 
the Incarnation by presenting Our 
Lord’s life in the framework of 
ordinary human biography. It is a 
swift, readable work eminently suit- 
able for instruction courses as well 
as devotional reading. 

paper $1.00 cloth $2.00 


On the Power 
of God 


By St. Thomas Aquinas—One of 
the most important treatises in the 
Questiones disputate published for 
the first time in one volume. This 
work best exemplifies St. Thomas’ 
thought, expression and development 
and treats the essence of God and 
the Holy Trinity more amply and 
leisurely than the Summa. Here St. 
Thomas is more thorough and ex- 
haustive, and proves himself his own 
best commentator. $6.50 


The New Easter 


Vigil Service 

By Rev. Philip T. Weller—The 
complete rite in English of the new 
Easter Vigil Service recently restored 
by the Holy See. The booklet con- 
tains the rubrics and prayers with a 
brief commentary, along with the full 
text of the Mass. Designed for con- 
gregational use, it enables the laity 
to take a more complete participation 
in the Divine Service. 100 copies 
$15; 12 to 99 copies 20¢ each; 
1 to 11 copies 25¢ each. 


Theology and 


Evolution 
Edited by Rev. E. C. Messenger— 


A compilation of up-to-date articles 
reviewing the whole problem of evo- 
lution and its relationship to theology 
and showing the criticism accorded 
Father Messenger’s earlier book. The 
editor has also incorporated some 
original articles by himself as well as 
replies to some of his critics. $4.50 
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estimate of his family is laid at last, 
and the season in England almost 
ended—only then is it clear what 
Newby has accomplished. He has di- 
rected his plot-line to meander gently, 
often surprisingly, at the same time 
inexorably uncovering the evil, the 
reality, that lies beneath the calm ap- 
pearance of a gentle English country- 
side. 

For only a moment does the act 
of near-murder stand revealed per se. 
Almost before the reader’s eyes have 
focussed properly on it, it is whisked 
away, mitigated, transformed until 
only the semblance of evil remains. 
It is an understandable (if giant) step 
then to the semblance of good and, in- 
evitably, to good itself. This meta- 
morphosis accomplishes an even more 
awe-inspiring trick: by discounting 
evil on the grounds that it is not pure 
evil, he dispels it altogether or better, 
relegates it to a more acceptable 
realm. The splendidly lucid, economic 
prose contributes to the illusion of 
sensible reality. Here, then, is a beau- 
tifully written and closely patterned 
novel, full of understanding, insight, 
visual accuracy and promise. All it 
lacks is a conscience. 

Doris GruMBACH 





BASIC PSYCHIATRY 





By Edward A. Strecker, M.D. Ran- 
dom House. 473p. $3.75 


In this volume Dr. Edward A. 
Strecker, one of the nation’s eminent 
senior psychiatrists, offers the lay 
reader a comprehensive sampling of 
the field of psychiatry. Approached 
from an eclectic point of view, the 
work is laid out like a textbook yet 
the character of the author’s style and 
his facility for simplification prevent 
the book from becoming ponderous. 

Beginning with a chapter on the 
causation of mental ills, the author 
proceeds to discuss their various clas- 
sifications and reviews and explains 
accepted psychiatric nomenclature. 


Next follows a description of the psy- 
chiatric examination and a discussion 
of the symptoms, followed by a con- 
sideration of the various single con- 
ditions which the psychiatrist encoun- 
ters in his practice. 

There are chapters on organic and 
toxic psychoses and a dissertation upon 
“functional” sickness. Manic depres- 
sive and schizophrenic psychoses are 
discussed in detail and, in general, in 
layman’s language. There are accom- 
panying “clinical profiles,” i.e. ab- 
stracts of the salient features of “typi- 
cal” cases of these illnesses. There is 
also a chapter on mental defect and 
a description of the emotional reac- 
tions caused by the advent of a defec- 
tive child in a family. 

Psychosomatic medicine, that oft- 
misunderstood method of approach to 
illness, is carefully dealt with and vari- 
ous case histories are cited to illustrate 
the points mentioned. The chapter on 
“Pathologic Drinking” recapitulates 
and distills in a small space the prod- 
ucts and fruits of the author’s wide 
experience and knowledge of the sub- 
ject of alcoholism gleaned over a period 
of thirty years. He designates alcohol 
as “a quick solvent of reality . . . it is 
fantasy in a bottle.” 

In the section devoted to treatment, 
the author discusses psychoanalysis 
objectively and dispassionately, criti- 
cizing its excesses and giving it credit 
for the wonderful contribution it has 
made to psychiatry. In like manner he 
assays psychotherapy and its place in 
the treatment of mental disorders. 

Several chapters are devoted to 
childhood and family relationship and 
in the one entitled “The Silver Cord” 
the author touches upon the subject- 
matter he covered in his earlier work, 
Their Mothers’ Sons. Like Caryll Hous- 
lander in her recent book, Guilt, he 
speaks of the innate selfishness of par- 
ents who mark their children by per- 
sistent efforts to hold power over them 
even in adult life, not because of love 
for them, but because of their fear of 
loss of power over them. 
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The last chapter is entitled “The 
Psychiatry of War.” In it the writer 
recounts some of his varied experi- 
ences as a consultant to the Surgeons 
General of the three military services. 
He is distressed by the fact that so 
little attention was paid to the findings 
of the psychiatrists in World War I for 
he believes that many of the old mis- 
takes were repeated in World War II. 
The author is eminently qualified to 
discuss this particular problem, as he 
is the various other facets of the field 
of psychiatry, but perhaps before 
someone gets after him about it, it 
should be explained that his discus- 
sion of “confession” on page 349 has 
nothing at all to do with the sacra- 
ment—what he means is, as he explains 
it—just letting the patient talk. In 
general the book gives a good wide 
view of the various aspects of psy- 
chiatry. FRANCIS BRACELAND 





LET IT COME DOWN 





By Paul Bowles. Random House. 311p. 
$3.50 


In the climax of Paul Bowles’ second 
novel, the hero (!) hammers a nail into 
the ear of his sleeping Arab guide after 
a hashish bout in a remote Moroccan 
farmhouse. Then he waits for retribu- 
tion, thinking: “A place in the world, 
a definite status, a precise relationship 
with the rest of men. Even if it had 
to be one of open hostility, it was his, 
created by him.” 

This sounds like pure Grand Guig- 
nol, but it is something more, some- 
thing more brilliant and disturbing. For 
Paul Bowles is a serious artist interested 
in something beyond lurid, sensational 
effects, though the catalog of abnor- 
malities in this and his earlier works 
would read like a Kraft-Ebing index. 
He exploits them all, but with stern 
disapproval. 

Paradoxically, he is an oblique mor- 
alist, seriously concerned with the sick- 
ness of man and society. As in his 
previous novel, The Sheltering Sky, 
and his short-story collection, The 
Delicate Prey, he is deeply concerned 
with the disintegrating effect of mod- 
ern society on the purposeless, the 
weakwilled and the spineless. He offers 
no answers, except that men should 
have a purpose, a will and a spine, but 
implicit in his approach is the fatalism 
expressed in the title of his latest novel. 

Dyar, his protagonist, is a young 
American who has taken a job in cos- 
mopolitan Tangier to escape from the 
cage of a life—literally, a bank cage— 
in which he felt trapped. He is a moral 
cipher formed from a weak mold, and 
Bowles never pretends to present him 
as anything else. The first woman he 
meets, not precisely an admirable char- 
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acter herself, warns him to be careful 
of what he lets flow into the vacuum 
of his empty, purposeless life. 

By then it is clear that he is going 
downhill. Freedom from the cage has 
meant only exposure of his weakness 
and his inability to resist the myriad 
temptations which beset him in a deca- 
dent international city like Tangier. 
After various emotional excesses, he 
lets himself serve as a go-between in an 
international currency smuggling oper- 
ation and then flees with the proceeds. 
Since no one would inform the police, 
he has become a fugitive from himself, 
trapped in a larger cage. 

His downfall is complete. At the very 
nadir he experiences a sort of anti- 
catharsis when he blunders into a ritual 
self-mutilation ceremony in the native 
quarter. 

Filling out the rest of the cast 
for Dyar’s tragedy is as grotesque a 
gallery of decadents as will be found 
in modern fiction. Bowles invariably 
leans to exotic settings, particularly in 
North Africa, where his lonely, helpless 
Americans can legitimately meet the 
moral dregs of society. It is a brilliant 
gallery, but most unpleasant. 

His beautiful prose, too, weaves an 
insidious hashish spell of its own. De- 
spite the implicit fatalism, there is an 
extraordinary amount of suspense in 
Dyar’s story. Somewhat like Huys- 
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mans, Bowles is attracted and repelled 
by the odor of decadence, but his con- 
trol of materials and point of view is 
firmer. Let It Come Down is a brutal, 
mature book, which is definitely not 
for casual or indiscriminate reading. 
On the other hand, it cannot be sum- 
marily dismissed because of its all too 
obvious sensational aspects. 
Rosert C. HEALEY 





LITERATURE THROUGH ART 





By Helmut A. Hatzfeld. Oxford. 247p. 
$7.50 


Helmut Hatzfeld of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America offers an absorbing 
study of the possibility of deeper un- 
derstanding of the literature of France 
“by a systematic comparison with the 
related pictorial art.” The author be- 
gins with Romanesque and Gothic art 
and the great French epics, both of 
which “emphasize the majesty of God.” 
He then passes through a thousand 
years of France’s incomparably rich 
and world-important creative produc- 
tivity, which culminated, on the one 
hand, in what he calls the “infantilism” 
of surrealism and abstraction and, on 
the other, in the still vigorous Catholic 
Renewal led by the painters Georges 
Rouault and Maurice Denis and writ- 
ers like Paul Claudel and Georges Ber- 
nanos. In the process the author makes 
a vigorous and fascinating case for a 
type of criticism based upon the elu- 
cidation of literature by art. 

Professor Hatzfeld lays his emphasis 
upon the “considerable number of 
literary techniques stemming from 
art,” and, in his consideration of the 
aspects of art expression, he points out 
that the writer has been not only af- 
fected by the suggestions of art, but, 
because of the greater flexibility and 
reach of his medium, has carried them 
out to a much more profound and satis- 
fying degree. Pascal deepens the mys- 
ticism of Lebrun. Chateaubriand ex- 
presses more vividly the emotionalism 
and historical element of Girodet- 
Trioson. Symbolism is more striking 
in Hugo than Delacroix; and Alain 
Fournier, the author of Le Grand 
Meaulnes, creates a more palpable 
climate of “magic realism” than that 
realistic painter of moods, Pierre Roy. 

There are times when the reproduc- 
tions of the paintings which illustrate 
the text might have been a good deal 
clearer and when some of the text it- 
self might have been amplified to meet 
the thousand-year span of Professor 
Hatzfeld’s consideration; but the book 
is distinctly a refreshing critical in- 
spection of the richly nutritive part 
that art has played in the constant and 
various flowering of great French 
literature. Epwin Morcan 

















Lenten Books 
A Call for Victim Souls 


By Dom F. X. Hasler, O.S.B. and Sister Teresa 
of the Child Jesus McDonald 

What the vocation of suffering means, and the 
benefits connected with it. “Victim Souls” is a 
society founded by Mother Mary of Jesus, who 
also founded the Institute of the Daughters of 
the Sacred Heart in Rome. 4 x 6 in., 64 pages, 
paper, 75c 


The Art of Living with God 
By Most Rev. Joseph F. Busch, D.D. 

An aid in becoming better Catholics by a closer 
union with God. We can easily learn the art 
provided we are willing to accept the aid of 
God. 12mo, 219 pages, $2.50 


Meditations on the Life, 
Teaching and Passion 


of Jesus Christ 

By Rev. Augustine Maria Ilg, O.S.F.C. Ed. By 
Rev. Richard C. Clarke, S.J. 

Though written for priests and Religious, the 
laity can also use them with advantage. The 
Sunday meditations are on the Gospel. The 
others follow the life of Our Lord. 2 vols, 12mo, 
1070 pages, $10.00 


Marriage: A Great Sacrament 


J s 

in Christ 

By Most Rev. Franz ‘eo Streng. Tr. by Rev. 
Charles P. Bruehl, Ph. 

Instructions for the rer \ and for those who 
contemplate marriage. Among incidental matters 
treated are: the marriage of defectives, sterility, 
impediments, eugenics, etc. 12mo, 140 pages, $2.75 


Pictorial Lives of the Saints 


Ed. By John Gilmary Shea 

Each day of the year has its Saint’s life and 
practical applications, With a short reflection 
on the Saint’s particular virtue. 8vo, 600 pages 


The Sunday Missal 


By Rev. F. X. Lasan 

A simplified Missal in » eaittate for all the Sun- 
days and Holydays. 704 pages. Size 3%’ x 5%”. 
Imit. leatherette, $1.50; Imit. leather, $4.00; 
leather, $6.00 
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THE 
Encyclical Anniversary Issue 
of the CATHOLIC MIND 


A treasury in convenient form of the outstanding articles, 
speeches, commentaries, etc., on the Social Encyclicals that 
highlighted the observance of the Anniversary Year. 





Teacher. S of Labor courses, 
Philosophy, Religion, History, Eco- 
nomics are busily ordering extra copies 
of the Encyclical Anniversary Issue of 
The CATHOLIC MIND for the second 
half of the school year. 








a P r iests in parishes, colleges, 


universities and seminaries continue to 
order additional copies of this 132 
page treasury of commentary on Cath- 


olic social teaching. 








P. eople from all parts of the 


world—India to New York—in all 
fields of activity—from labor unions 
to parish study clubs—are ordering, 
using and praising this outstanding 
October 1951 issue of The CATHOLIC 
MIND. 





Orders are being filled every day—to date more copies 
of this issue have been sold than of any other issue in the 50 
year history of The CATHOLIC MIND. We can still take 
care of your order and supply you with all the copies you 
want. But, of course, we cannot guarantee how long our 
supply will last. So why not send for your copies today? 
You'll find them useful and valuable for years to come. 


Prices are: 1 to 9 copies, 50¢ each; 
10 to 24 copies, 40¢ each; 25 or more copies, 30¢ each. 


Order today from— 
THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
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MY COUSIN RACHEL 





By Daphne du Maurier. Doubleday. 
348p. $3.50 


This is a novel of atmosphere. The 
atmosphere is generally damp, over- 
cast and enigmatic. Withal it is a much 
and mysteriously loved atmosphere. 
The two principal characters reflect 
the atmosphere quite accurately. There 
is, for instance, Cousin Rachel. Rachel 
is the beautiful Italian wife of a solid 
English gentleman-farmer who dies 
soon after his marriage despite (or be- 
cause of) her constant wifely minis- 
trations. 

The ambiguity of this relationship is 
symptomatic of the impenetrability of 
Rachel’s character. The advertising 
pundits assure us that she may be 
either angel or devil. It seems ex- 
tremely unlikely, however, that the 
heroine is on the side of the (unfallen) 
angels. Her knowledge of herbs in- 
cludes skill in their beneficent use but 
there is about her a persistent aroma 
as if from too long association with 
witches’ cauldrons. 

The other character is the man for 
whom the shell game was invented. 
He is Philip Ashley, the splendid dolt 
type. Philip was brought up as the 
ward of Rachel’s expendable husband. 
Neither his guardian’s suspicious 
death, nor Rachel’s persistent difficul- 
ties with expense accounts, nor the 
strong probability of his getting a 
draught of some mysteriously lethal 
elixir can make him doubt that she 
would be a splendid wife. The truth 
finally dawns on him long after the 
time when the most simple of bump- 
kins would have run gibbering to Scot- 
land Yard. 

It is difficult to know the level on 
which such a book should be discussed. 
Each piece of praise or blame demands 
qualification. The writing is competent 
but undistinguished. The suspense is 
skillfully sustained but often in the 
face of common-sense. The plot is the 
awakening of Philip to his cousin’s at- 
tractiveness and, finally, to her dead- 
liness. But the awakening is agoniz- 
ingly slow. There is some attempt at 
dramatic sophistication through sig- 
nificant echoes and dramatic irony. 
Unfortunately, these are, at times, 
clearly contrived. The revelation of the 
confused soul is neither completely ab- 
surd nor really moving. 

The word novel is in need of sub- 
division. If this work can be labelled 
an “entertainment” then we can say 
that it is an honest, skillful piece of 
entertainment which will sell well, 
leave its readers unhurt (and unfilled), 
and will prove to be extremely photo- 
genic movie-wise, as they say. 

BRENDAN CONNOLLY 
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THE WORD 











“Walk, then, as children of light, for 
the fruit of the light is in all good- 
ness and justice and truth” (Ephesi- 
ans, 5:9, Epistle for 3rd Sunday of 
Lent). 


A walk in the sunshine of Rome al- 
ways gives a lift to the spirit after 
a hard day of study. So I laid aside 
the ponderous tomes and prepared to 
go out. But first I dropped into the 
chapel of the Oriental Institute for 
a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. As 
I knelt in the chapel my eyes fell on 
the reproduction of an ancient Greek 
cross. An acrostic arrangement of two 
Greek words: PHOS—ZOE (light and 
life) took the place of the Crucified. 

Christ is both the Light and the 
Life of men. In the beginning God 
first called light into being and then 
brought forth life in all its beauty and 
variety, with all its power of growth 
and development unto full maturity. 
It was through the Word, the image 
of the Father, as St. John says, that 
God made all these creatures. It is the 


Are you making 


same Word made Flesh—Jesus Christ 
—Who is the Light and Life of men 
in the supernatural order. He is the 
“light that enlightens every man who 
comes into the world.” To those who 
walk in His light He gives “the power 
of becoming sons of God.” 

In today’s epistle, St. Paul tells us 
to walk in the light as children of 
God and not to return to the darkness 
from which we were delivered. For 
him the test of whether we are walk- 
ing in the light is the ripening of spiri- 
tual fruits, especially purity, obedi- 
ence, justice, charity and truth. The 
opposite vices mean spiritual death 
and the darkness of the Evil One. 

Throughout this letter to the Ephesi- 
ans, St. Paul goes into the details of 
daily life to explain what he means 
by “the fruit of the light.” He means 
that the love of husband and wife is 
something so sacred and inviolable 
that it can be compared to that of 
Christ for His Church. He means that 
the exercise of that love, as God in- 
tended it, renders both man and wife 
more holy. He means that the sac- 
ramental life which is the fruit of so 
holy a union must be fostered until 
it reaches spiritual maturity. 

Just as many of the diseases that 
endanger bodily health are more 
easily overcome when we get our 


proper quota of sunlight, so also those 
who walk in the light of grace can 
throw off the temptations that bring 
death and disease to the soul. And 
just as we see objects in the light of 
day that we would not even know 
existed if we were near them only 
when they were shrouded in the dark- 
ness of night, so in the light of 
Christ’s illuminating grace we can dis- 
cover the hypocrisy and self-deception 
that deceive the worldling. 

Why does the Church in her liturgy 
and devotions make such ample use 
of lights—of candles on the altar, of 
the sanctuary lamp and votive lights 
before statues and shrines? One reason 
is that they symbolize our Saviour, 
the Light and Life of our earthly pil- 
grimage. §JoHN J. Scanton, S.J. 





Henry L. Rorinor is in the His- 
tory department at Villanova 
College, Villanova, Pa. 

Joun S. Brack is assistant pro- 
fessor in the School of Social 
Service, Fordham University. 

Joun M. Connote is in the Book 
Review section of the New 
York Times. 
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THEATRE 











MR. VERSATILITY. With his money 
or talent, or both, invested in a number 
of prosperous projects, José Ferrer is 
at the moment the most conspicuously 
productive personage in the theatrical 
world. He is co-producer and director 
of The Fourposter, and director of 
Stalag 17, while in The Shrike he is 
billed as co-producer, director and co- 
star opposite Judith Evelyn. All three 
productions are going concerns on 
Broadway, already booked for road 
tours, while Hollywood magnates are 
clamoring for the motion picture 
rights. 

Since his ventures are thriving at 
the box office, it can be assumed that 
Mr. Ferrer is well pleased with his 
success as a theatrical entrepreneur. 
This column, of course, is particularly 
interested in his versatility as an 
artist. 

Mr. Ferrer is essentially an actor, a 
very good actor. He proved his com- 


petence when he played a thoroughly 
detestable Iago to the artistically late- 
lamented Paul Robeson’s Othello. His 
portrayal of the title character in Ros- 
tand’s Cyrano de Bergerac, followed 
by a performance as the murderous 
husband in the City Center production 
of Angel Street, demonstrated that he 
is not a type actor, but capable of por- 
traying any modern, historical or leg- 
endary character except Tom Thumb. 

Precisely why Mr. Ferrer, acknow]- 
edged as an excellent and versatile 
actor, should want to assume the head- 
aches of director and the risks of pro- 
ducer is a question susceptible to a 
variety of answers. The scribe of this 
column, without pretending to be privy 
to Mr. Ferrer’s motives, suggests that 
he is looking for job insurance. The 
role of producer puts him in the posi- 
tion of having last say on plays that in- 
clude a fat acting part suitable for his 
personal talent. For instance, The 
Shrike. 

There is a chronic unemployment 
condition in the American theatre that 
keeps most actors out of circulation 
most of the time, including many of our 
more gifted performers. Even such 
popular stars as Frederic March and 





Join Mother Church in her official, world-wide prayer — 


A SHORT 


BREVIARY 


The Divine Office is the radiation of grace and 
blessing from the holy Sacrifice; the Church’s of- 
ficial Prayer and her Sacrifice belong together. 
For this reason the Breviary for the laity is NOT 
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1) Entirely in English. 
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Florence Eldridge may be idle for long 
periods. Fred O’Neal has not had a 
dramatic part for going on five years, 
Jimmie Durante has not appeared in a 
musical show for ten years, and even 
the fabulous Lunts have not been 
around for two. Mr. Ferrer’s versatility 
is keeping at least one fine actor in 
circulation. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











THE BELLE OF NEW YORK looks 
for a while like a quite promising 
musical. It casts Fred Astaire in a fa- 
miliar role as an amiable, gay-blade 
bachelor and gives him some amusing 
lines and situations. It provides him 
with an agile and attractive dancing 
partner, Vera Ellen, playing a lassie 
from an organization resembling The 
Salvation Army, for love of whom the 
hero decides to reform. It throws in 
some engaging comic support in the 
persons of Keenan Wynn and Mar- 
jorie Main. And it works its songs and 
dances smoothly into the story and 
period setting without resorting to a 
back-stage plot or big production 
numbers. For example, Astaire, with 
the aid of trick photography, literally 
dances on air and defies the law of 
gravity from the top of Washington 
Arch, and later on he and his partner 
cavort nimbly around an old-fashioned 
horse-car. But after about a half an 
hour the picture runs out of steam. 
The plot has nowhere to go and con- 
ceals the fact hardly at all by a series 
of contrived misunderstandings. And 
to fill in time it unveils an elaborate 
Currier and Ives ballet which is both 
unimaginative in execution and garish 
in its Technicolor display. Nonethe- 
less the film has its agreeable moments 
for the family. (MGM) 


SOMETHING TO LIVE FOR is a 
good director’s miscalculation. Made 
by George Stevens (A Place in the Sun), 
it squanders some beautifully staged 
effects on a pointless account of the 
travails of a lady and gentleman al- 
coholic. The story concerns a reformed 
“lush” (Ray Milland) who, in accord- 
ance with the rules of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, answers a call to help a 
drunk in distress. He discovers on ar- 
riving that the drunk is a very pretty 
female (Joan Fontaine). Mixing the 
sexes in its work of rehabilitation is 
strictly against the rules of A. A. and 
the two principals demonstrate the wis- 
dom of this regulation by promptly 
falling in love. Their cryptic, under- 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 










CATHOLIC FARMER — with experience, 
training, and top references, seeks posi- 
tion on institutional farm. Must have 
facilities for family. Box RD1, America, 
70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS located. Maimone 
Book Search, Box 29 Peck Slip Station, 
New York 38, N. Y. 





TRANSLATOR WANTED for major work 
by leading German contemporary theolo- 
gian, Nobel Prize Winner. Write to Philo- 
sophical Library, 15 East 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 
JOHN J. HOGAN INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merekling and Staff, Optometrists 
Please note change of address 


EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, W. Y 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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Camps 


= CRANWELL=*—| 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 


Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400- 
acres estate. Featuring riding, swimming, 
golf. Private 9-hole course. Also e- 
ball, tennis, crafts, fishing, ‘“ % Altitude 
1250 ft., 140 miles from N. Y. and 
Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. 


For catalog write 


Rev. D. Augustine Keane, S.J. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 





























stated mutual attraction, resolved 
when the hero returns to the very nice 
wife (Theresa Wright) whom he never 
left, is played out against a back- 
ground of the upper-class bohemi- 
anism which is the natural habitat of 
both (the girl is an actress, the man 
an advertising executive). For adults 
there is a certain value to be derived 
from seeing the casual overindulgence 
at a round of social gatherings, office 
parties, etc., through the corrosively 
disenchanted eyes of an ex-alcoholic, 
but this modest approach to social 
satire in no way compensates for the 
pretentious inadequacies of the script. 
The picture is further hampered by the 
inclusion of a_ particularly absurd 
specimen of a generally absurd species 
—the play within a play. 
(Paramount) 


LOVE IS BETTER THAN EVER. 
Whatever merits this romantic farce 
has also run to social satire. By way 
of plot it describes the romance be- 
tween a reluctant, confirmed bachelor- 
type Broadway agent (Larry Parks) 
and a sweet but predatory dancing 
teacher from New Haven (Elizabeth 
Taylor). This aspect of the picture is 
trite, tawdry and overdrawn to an al- 
most intolerable degree. But along the 
way it introduces an almost Runyon- 
esque gallery of “Lindy’s” habitues 
which is amusing if not startlingly 
original. Also and more prominently, 
the film gives a full-dress exposition 
of the strange habits, folk-ways and 
public performances of provincial 
dancing schools which is both excru- 
ciatingly funny and has about it the 
inexorable ring of truth. It goes a long 
way toward compensating adults for 
the price of admission. (MGM) 
Morra WaLsH 


PARADE 


(A MIDDLE-AGED MAN STEPS 
into Bill’s taxicab)... . 

Man (as cab starts): I’m feeling blue, 
driver. Just buried the best friend 
a fellow ever had. 

Bill: Your mother? 

Man: No, my dog. He died on his fif- 
teenth birthday. I raised him. I can 
see him now playing around as a 
puppy. It seems like yesterday. 

Bill: Time flies, mister. 

Man: I gave him a fitting funeral. It 
will cost about a thousand dollars. 
Bill: Whew! You lay out a grand on 
this here dog? 

Man: I didn’t count the cost. That 
dog was my whole life. 

Bill: Here’s your place, mister. (Man 




















Do you feel like this? 
Exhausted with Lent? About 
to fall off your branch? 
A brand new book is a 
good tonic—these three are 
published this week: 


CHRIST in the LITURGY 
by Dom Illtyd Trethowan 


On integrating our daily lives with the daily 
life of the Church as it is found in the liturgy 
—what better reading for the second half 
of Lent? $3.50 


The INHUMAN LAND 
by Joseph Czapski 


The story of a search by a Polish officer (in 
private life, an artist) for some thousands of 
his comrades who had unaccountably dis- 
appeared under the Russians. The present 
Congressional investigation into the Katyn 
Forest Massacre has a more sinister sound 
to him even than to us. If he found no com- 
rades he did find much that was interesting, 
and describes it objectively and well—even 
when it is a good Russian or a not-so-good 
Pole. Illus. $3.50 


EIGHT DECISIVE 
BOOKS OF 
ANTIQUITY 

by F. R. Hoare 
The influence on civilization and the devel- 
opment of thought of these classics of the 
ancient world: The Laws of Hammurabi, The 
Books of Moses, The Institutes of Manu, 
Plato's Republic, The Book of the Dead, The 


Epics of Homer, The Sayings of Confucius, 
Aristotle's Politics. $4.00 


Order from your bookstore 


Our Lenten list and latest TRUMPET 
will be sent to you free and postpaid 
on request to Agatha MacGill, as If 
you didn't know. 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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How can Catholics 


gel a Hearing an 7? 


e 125 million Americans are not Catholics. 


e Catholicism seldom gets a hearing in the business, 
social, educational and religious circles in which they 


move. 


e President Truman’s proposal to send an Ambassador 
to the Vatican has raised the kind of public controversy 
that gives Catholics a chance to get a hearing. Our 
fellow-Americans are puzzled and even alarmed about 
the role of the Vatican in international diplomacy. You 
can help them with a sympathetic and intelligent 
answer to their questions if you read and distribute 
the new America Press booklet. 


e “We shall best gain a hearing,” wrote Father La Farge, 
“if we show that we have a sympathetic and intelligent 
answer to the searching problems that trouble the souls 
of millions of our fellow-citizens not of our faith” 
(AMERICA, January 7, 1950, p. 412). 


The new America Press booklet 
provides Catholics with such an answer..... 


Diplomatic Relations 
with the Vatican 


vy 


ii 
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by Robert A. Graham, S.J., graduate of the In- 
stitute of International Studies, University of Geneva. 


and Robert C. Hartnett, §.J., Editor-in-Chief 
of AMERICA. 


(This booklet irchudes the full text of Prof. Edward A. Corwin’s 
authoritative statement showing that sending a U. S. Ambassador 
to the Vatican in no way violates “separation of Church and State”.) 


ee Personal distribution. 


e@e Sale on pamphlet racks and at Catholic Information 
Centers. 


ee Discussion and Study Club use. 
e@e Classroom use in some colleges and universities. 


ee Use by all Americans who want the “facts” about this 
current controversy. 


ee Those especially who want to know who is for and 
who is against such representation. 


Single copies 25¢ 10 to 49 copies: 10% di t 
fo ti 











50 to 99 cop 20%, 100 copies or more: 30% discount 
AT YOUR NEAREST CATHOLIC BOOKSTORE 
OR 


nM, Ae America Pressmunnuw808n00 


70 East 45th St., New York 17 





gets out; a woman fare steps in.) . . . 
Woman (after giving directions): I’m 
on my way to give a lecture. Could 
you hurry, driver, please? 

Bill: Okay, ma’am. 

Woman (a bit later): Driver, I just 
thought of something. I left some 
clothes soaking in the tub. I wonder 
if I turned the spigot off. The apart- 
ment will be flooded, if I didn’t. 
Bill: My guess is you turn the water 
off, ma’am. 

Woman: But maybe I didn’t. I have 
to be sure, so go back to my apart- 
ment, driver. (She gives address . . . 
Bill turns car around, speeds to apart- 
ment building . . . Woman hurries in; 
then hurries out again.) ... 

Woman (after cab gets under way): 
You were right, driver. I had turned 
the water off. And now I’m later than 
ever; so do hurry, please. (Cab stops 
at destination; woman walks off .. . 
As Bill moves back to his street- 
corner stand, he is flagged by an old 
man.) ... 

Old Man (to Bill): I was just robbed. 
Could you take me free to the police 
station? 

Bill: Okay, get in. How’d you get 
robbed? 

Old Man: I was entering my boarding 
house over there (pointing) when a 
young couple in a car stopped and 
asked the way to a church. I told 
them; then the young woman steps 
out and says: “You suffer with arth- 
ritis, don’t youP” I says: “Yes, off and 
on, but I’ve been pretty good lately.” 
She says: “I’m a healer. Let me help 
you,” and she begins massaging 


a 
Bill: 1 know the rest. She massages 
the money out of your pocket. 
Old Man: That’s right. My wallet with 
$28.70 is gone. And the arthritis 
pains are back again. 
Bill: Well, good luck, old boy. Here’s 
the police station. . . . (Bill drives to 
his stand, tells Louie about his three 
passengers.) ... 
Bill (continuing): These here three 
dopes got heads, Louie, but they don’t 
use them. 
Louie: This don’t surprise me, Bill. 
Lots of people don’t use their noodles. 
Bill: Correct, Louie. The other day 
a guy I know is almost bumped off 
by a auto. He says to me: “Bill, I was 
near death. A thing like that makes 
you think about God and so forth and 
so on.” In other words, God’s got to 
knock the guy over with a auto to 
make him think. And God’s got to 
knock nations over with wars to make 
them remember He’s up there. 
Louie: It’s a funny thing, ain’t it? I 
mean having noodles and not using 
them? 
Bill: Funny, yeah—but sad, too, Louie. 
Joun A. Toomey 
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Tributes to Father LaFarge 
... You may be assured that it is with 
special satisfaction I learn about this 
coming expression of respect, regard 
and appreciation in behalf of Father 
LaFarge, who so richly merits this 
gracious tribute by his blessedly useful 
services in the fields of interracial jus- 
tice, journalism, welfare service and, 
above and before all, by his zealous 
sacerdotal services for souls. 

(Most Rev.) THomas E. MoLioy 

Bishop of Brooklyn, New York. 


For the happy event of 25 February, 
1952, will you please accept this note 
from the Tall Timbers? Heartiest 
felicitations. 
Rr. Rev. Mscr. THomas J. ToBin 
Chancellor, Archdiocese of Port- 
land, Oregon. 


MES FELICITATIONS CORDIALES ET AMI- 
CALES A L’OCCASION DE CE MAGNIFIQUE 
ANNIVERSAIRE QUE VOS AMIS ONT EU 
L'EXCELLENT IDEE DE SOULIGNER. 
JEAN D AUTEUIL RICHARD S.J. 
RECTEUR, COLLEGE DE ST. BONIFACE 
MANITOBA, CANADA 


Dear Mr. Murray: . . . We are very 
happy to cooperate with the group 
which is honoring Fr. LaFarge, not 
only in appreciation of his work as an 
editor of AMERICA, but also because 
he has been a devoted friend of the 
Cenacle and the retreat movement .. . 

MoTHER ELIZABETH WHITE, r.c. 

The Cenacle of St. Regis, 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Fr. LaFarge: . . . Your many 
Scandinavian friends send their greet- 
ings to you on this occasion. In the 
language of our Viking ancestors we 
say: “Gud vare med Eder, Far!” 
Rev. Joun C. MapsEN 
Oshkosh, Nebraska. 


CONGRATULATIONS ON WORK ACHIEVED. 
FRUITFUL APOSTOLATE AD MULTOS AN- 
NOS, 
GASTON TESSIER, P.J.S. SERRARENS, 
A. VANISTENDAEL 
CONFEDERATION INTERNATIONALE 
DES SYNDICATS CHRETIENS, 
UTRECHT, NETHERLANDS. 


... Fr. LaFarge has contributed ser- 
vices to his Church and Country that 
are so monumental and in such varied 
fields that one is actually astounded 
when they are contemplated as a 
whole. I think particularly of his 


labors as an editor and writer, and as 
a leader for interracial justice. But he 
has been eminent in many more works, 
always forward-looking and practical. 
FRANK A. HAuu 
Director, N.C.W.C. Press Dept. 


. .. I trust that it will be very hearten- 
ing to you to know that these persons 
and thousands of others admire the 
splendidly courageous work which you 
have accomplished in the field of im- 
proving human relations, particularly 
between the races. 

GALEN R. WEAVER 

Board of Home Missions, 

Congregational Christian 

Churches, Race Relations 

Department. 


... You have performed a great service 

down through the years as Editor of 

AMERICA... James A. FARLEY 
New York, N. Y. 


. .. L hope you realize what a splendid 

contribution you have made to people 

like us working in the interracial 

field .. . Betry SCHNEIDER 
Martin de-Porres Friendship House 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Murray: . . . I have a high 
regard for Fr. LaFarge and know how 
important is the work which he is car- 
rying on... 
MATTHEW WOLL 
(Vice-President, A.F.L.) 


. . . I am, indeed, grateful for the 
opportunity of doing honor to one of 
America’s great apostles . . . I con- 
sider it an honor to be a witness at 
least to his great work. 

Rt. Rev. Mscr. Jonn L. McNuity 
President, Seton Hall University. 


. .. I want to join in honoring him for 
his lifelong devotion to the cause of 
interracial justice. We are greatly in- 
debted to him for his counsel, his in- 
spiration and his help in making us 
better citizens in this great democracy. 
EMANUEL A. ROMERO 
New York, N. Y. 


... It has been my privilege to know 
Fr. LaFarge and to work with him 
while he served as a member of the 
Board of the American Council on 
Race Relations . . . I gained a deep 
appreciation of his devotion to the 
ideal of perfecting our democracy and 
of the untiring efforts and great talent 








FACTS ON FILE 
The Only 


Indexed Reference 
to All the News in 
Weekly Digest Form 


THE FASTEST WAY TO FIND ANY 
NEWS FACT, PAST OR PRESENT 


@ Gives you the facts — nothing but 
the facts—without slant or bias... 
facts about everything and everybody 
of importance in every major news 
field. Gives you instant reference to 
any news subject, past or present, 
through unique cumulative index. 

@ Every week you get the FACTS 
ON FILE News Digest . . . 1,000,000 
words condensed to 10,000—100 hours 
of reading reduced to 30-35 minutes! 
@ And, week by week, FOF grows 
into a fully indexed encyclopedia of 
world events — a compact, indispen- 
sable reference file. Widely used in 
business, libraries, embassies, edi- 
torial offices, radio stations — by 
informed individuals in busi » Pro- 
fessional life, government service, etc. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER * 
3 months of FACTS ON FILE 
Weekly News Digest with Index 
Service for only $6.00 (regular 
yearly rate is $55.00). Return 
this ad with $6.00—or we will 
bill you later if you prefer. 


FACTS ON FILE, Inc. 
Dept. 36-3 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
































MAKE 


ANY GARDEN 


LARGE or SMALL... 


A PRAYER 


GROW “OUR LADY’S GARDEN”! Crown 
the beauty of any garden with flowers named 
to honor Mary . . . “Our Lady’s Earrings,’ 
“Eyes of Mary” and many others. Prayer is 
in the intent . . . make gardening a > ety 
work. 25 assorted seed packets $4.00. 12 for 
$2.00. (Beautiful old Garden Prayer and in- 
formative booklet with planting directions 
FREE with order.) Send check or money order: 
MARY’S GARDENS 
901-B South 47th St., Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


* WHICH BOOK? 


RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 
NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 

PRINT TITLES 
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which he has brought to this task. In 
honoring him we are honoring our- 
selves and our Country. 
Louis WirTH 
The University of Chicago. 


. . YOUR CONTRIBUTION TO INTERRA- 
CIAL UNDERSTANDING BASED UPON RE- 
LIGIOUS PRINCIPLES IS WIDELY KNOWN 
AND APPRECIATED ... 

CHANNING H. Tosias 

New York, N. Y. 


JOIN WITH FRIENDS HONORING YOU TO- 
NIGHT EXTENDING CONGRATULATIONS 
TO SO MANY NOBLE CAUSES. 
MARGARET T. LYNCH 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Genocide is real 
Eprror: I want to tell you how highly 
the Hungarian National Council ap- 
preciates the wonderful work you are 
doing on the Genocide Convention. 

You have forever the gratitude of 
the Hungarian people who are now 
under the most cruel oppression of 
their history and face complete extinc- 
tion unless something effective can be 
done against genocide. 

Dr. Laszio E. Acsay 
Hungarian National Council 
New York, N. Y. 


Friends for Draftees 

Epitor: I thoroughly enjoyed your 
editorial entitled “Draftees Need 
Friends” (Am. 2/23). Although our 
USO-NCCS Club does not have a 
formal “GI Pal Dinner” for the air- 
men and WAF’s at the Great Falls Air 
Base, we do provide “a home away 
from home” atmosphere for them. 

During our recent USO 11th an- 
niversary celebration, the people of 
Great Falls through our press and radio 
assured us that they wanted to make 
the young men feel at home in Great 
Falls. 

Thank you for bringing to the atten- 
tion of your reading public one of the 
USO Clubs and in particular that of an 
NCCS operated one. I, too, say, “We 
need more Bellevilles and Great Falls.” 

Joun L. O’SuLLIVAN 

USO-NCCS Club Director 

Great Falls, Montana. 


For Bible readers 

Eprror: Congratulations upon the ex- 
cellent article “Why read the Old 
Testament?” by Rev. Louis Hartman 
(Am. 2/9). 

My reading of this article suggests 
a thought which I should like to pass 
along to you... 

For many years past I (who hap- 
pen to be an Anglican) have read 
Holy Scripture according to the lec- 
tionary given in the English prayer 


book. If my own case is in any way 
a criterion, the average layman is 
likely to feel the need of an experi- 
enced guide, so to speak, in finding 
his way through the Books of the Old 
Testament, one who can lead him to 
the hilltops and mountain peaks of 
the Jewish Scriptures. For my own 
part I have found such a dependable 
guide in the carefully arranged tables 
of lessons I speak of. It therefore 
occurs to me that similar tables of 
daily readings might well be drawn 
up by Catholic scholars (with Papal 
approval, if necessary) and then 
placed in the hands of the lay people. 
According to the English lectionary 
not every chapter of any one Book 
is always appointed to be read, nor 
in some cases, all of the same chapter, 
but rather those passages that taken 
together are considered as forming a 
necessary background to a proper 
understanding of the New Testament 
which, of course, is read in its entirety. 
Another marked advantage of a 
well-thought-out plan of Scripture 
reading is that it tends to promote 
regularity on the part of the reader, 
so that in course of time one comes to 
look upon this as being as much a 
part of one’s spiritual life as saying 
one’s prayers morning and night, or 
performing any other act of devotion. 
Haroitp W. McQuomw 
Baltimore, Md. 


A comic export 
Eprror: After reading Richard L-G. 
Deverall’s excellent articles in AmEn- 
1ca about the harmful effect of Amer- 
ican comics in foreign countries, I was 
chagrined to read in last evening's 
local paper that our own fair city is 
doing its share in sending these cheap 
and harmful little papers abroad. 
Marcaret E. MALONE 
Lancaster, Penna. 


Dissent to the dissenter 
Enrror: Father Higgins objects to the 
note of ironic impatience which your 
reviewer (Rev. William A. Nolan) 
has permitted himself, in reviewing 
Mr. Biddle’s book The Fear of Free- 
dom (Am. 2/9—Correspondence). 
Yet Father Higgins himself avoids 
the obligation to argue his case, in 
view of the accusations he makes, He 
depends entirely upon assumption and 


' inference. It seems to this correspon- 


dent that both Father H’ggins in his 
letter, and Mr. Biddle in his book, 
fail utterly to come to grips with the 
central fact of this whole discussion: 
that modern treason is an entirely 
different thing from the plainly iden- 
tifiable forms of treason against which 
governments had to protect them- 
selves in the past. 
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That is the factor which makes it 
necessary for us to adopt more strin- 
gent loyalty-security programs, as was 
so clearly indicated by recent Grand 
Jury recommendations. 

(Mrs.) Marion DurRKEE 

N. Adams, Mass. 


Mr. Hoover 
Eprtor: I have read with regret your 
editorial comment on Mr. Hoover’s 
recent radio talk on foreign policy 
(Am. 2/9). Even the most confirmed 
opponents of his recommendations 
should, I believe, pay tribute to his 
sincerity and honesty of purpose .. . 
His proposals evoked spontaneous 
support from Messrs. Arthur Bliss 
Lane and Joseph Kennedy, from Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer and from Admirals 
Pratt, Yarnell and Stanley. As a naval 
officer with thirty-one years active 
service I can vouch for the good judg- 
ment of the last-named admirals from 
observation and service reputation. 
Annapolis, Md. Wn. MartTIN 


Fair trade 

Eprror: Although Rev. Benjamin L. 
Masse’s article on fair trade legisla- 
tion (Am. 1/26) was most interesting 
and enlightening, I cannot agree with 
his conclusions. 

Granted that from a moral view- 
point unrestrained competition should 
be controlled, such control should re- 
sult from the combined efforts of all 
interested parties, owners, workers, 
distributors and consumers, according 
to the industry-council plan. This con- 
dition is not realized nor even ap- 
proached under present fair-trade 
practices. 

The present fair trade laws clearly 
establish arbitrary practices and in- 
justices. The courts should protect the 
citizens from undue coercion, eco- 
nomic as well as political or religious, 
even at the expense of a period of re- 
adjustment. 

In view of the widespread public 
enlightenment over the past twenty 
years it is not unreasonable to expect 
that a better way of controlling compe- 
tition could be devised after the pres- 
ent one-sided system is discarded. 

Dona.p R. MASON 

Morristown, N. J. 


A good word 

Epitor: If this letter can serve no 
better purpose than letting you know 
that I enjoy your review it will have 
done its job. 

Feature “X” provides much straight- 
from-the-shoulder pitching, but your 
column “The Word” is the one that 
seems to me to have the greatest pull. 

Epwarp F, BAER 

Chicago, IIl. 
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